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WHO.  ME? 

Pi 


I  ROFOUND  THANKS  FOR  HONOR¬ 
ING  me  with  your  surprising  se¬ 
lection  as  Editor  of  the  Year. 
Since  I  am  pretty  sure  I  will  never  make, 
as  the  song  says,  “the  cover  of  the 
Rolling  Stone,”  the  cover  of  E^P  is  an 
excellent  substitute.  Ill  have  to  get  five 
copies  for  my  mother. 

I’m  still  not  sure  you  made  the  right 
choice,  but  I  am  flattered  that  you 
thought  me  worthy. 

I  should  clarily  one  point:  The  state¬ 
ment  about  the  epitaph  for  newspapers 
being  “Who  else 


Enquirer),  Reagan  elected  and  re-elect¬ 
ed,  Chicago  Bears  win  the  Super  Bowl 
{Chicago  Tribune),  New  York  Mets  beat 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  the  1986  World 
Series  (Boston  Herald). 

This  Friday,  I  passed  by  the  42nd 
Street  store  and  it  was  completely  aban¬ 
doned.  Empty  from  wall  to  wall.  Very 
sad  indeed  to  see  the  last  of  a  breed  of 
out-of-town  newspaper  shops  close. 
Sure,  ni  learn  to  live  without  the  store. 
The  New  York  Port  Authority  carries 
The  Washington  Post,  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Boston  Globe  as  well  as 
most  New  Jersey  papers.  And  I  get  my 
'—■■■'■I" """  Journal  News, 


is  doing  it?” 
came  from 
Alan  Mutter’s 
outstanding 
“Reflections  of  a 
Newsosaur” 

blog.  I  apologize  if  I  did  not  make  that 
attribution  clear  in  the  interview. 

Congratulations  on  your  magazine’s 
comeback.  I  hope  E&P  is  around  many 
more  years  to  surprise  many  more  edi¬ 
tors  (or  even,  as  in  my  case,  ex-editors) 
with  this  honor. 

STEVE  BUTTRY 

Allbritton  Communications 

THERE  USEDTOBEANEWmAND 

Asa  student  at  Hunter 
College  in  1976,  Frank 
DAgostino  began  patronizing 
the  famous  New  York  City  Hotaling’s 
newspaper  shop  on  42nd  Street  with  its 
vast  inventory  of  out-of-town  and  inter¬ 
national  newspapers.  While  the  Internet 
has  not  vanquished  the  local  newspaper, 
it  has  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  similar 
shops  that  were  a  staple  of  big  cities. 

Back  in  the  1980s,  I  wrote  a  story 
about  Hotaling’s  and  their  famous  out- 
of-town  newspaper  shop  located  in  the 
heart  of  Times  Square.  It  was  there  I 
bought  some  of  my  most  cherished 
printed  newspapers:  Peter  Rose  breaks 
the  all-time  hits  record  (Cincinnati 


E-mail:  smoynihan(S)editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  "Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


Stamford 
(Conn.) 
Advocate  and 
Greenwich 
Times  in  Grand 
Central 

Terminal.  But  I  won’t  be  able  to  watch 
when  the  renovations  begin  at  the  old 
Hotaling’s.  Painters  will  undoubtedly 
line  the  floors  vrith  newspapers. 

FRANK  D’AGOSTINO 
Hillside,  N.J. 

A  CLOSE  RACE IHOEED 

Thanks  for  highlighting  this 
NAA  study  (“Newspaper  Web 
Sites  Just  a  Hair  in  Front  of 
Other  Local  Sites,”  Fitz  &  Jen,  Feb.  24) 
attempting  to  measure  newspaper  Web 
sites  on  the  local  level.  I  think  you’re 
dead  on  with  your  takeaway  that  the 


real  message  is  the  strength  of  the 
competition. 

I’m  not  sure  what  this  study  included 
in  “local  information,”  but  the  latest 
comScore  local  market  data  shows  a 
jump  in  usage  of  weather  sites.  This  is  ' 
the  type  of  utility  that  local  sites  could 
and  should  own. 

ARUL  SUNDARAM, 

VP/BUSINESS  STRATEGY 
INTERNET  BROADCASTING 

COHFHKYOHBETCHA 

JENNIFER  Saba  says,  “If  I  am 
having  a  hard  time  following  the 
bouncing  Ball,  just  think  of  the 
whiplash  inflicted  on  the  average  New 
York  Times  reader ...”  (“Is  NYTimes.com 
Confusing  Readers  with  Meter  Model?” 
Fitz  &  Jen  Blog,  Feb.  22).  The  average 
NYT  reader  is  near-genius,  as  the  NYT 
has.  I’m  almost  certain,  explained  to  you. 

I  am  surprised  you  were  not  aware  of  that. 

Now,  to  the  bigger  question:  “Nobody 
is  going  to  make  a  study  of  outbound 
and  inbound  links  or  whether  they 
come  to  an  NYT  article  via  Facebook  or 
the  homepage  or  whatever.” 

Exactly  right.  Nobody.  Well,  almost 
nobody.  The  NYT  vrill  note  this.  And 
that  will  be  how  they  set  this  new 
subscription  system  up. 

Last  year,  one  thoughtful  industry 
observer  (oh,  wait,  it  was  you)  noted 
how  the  WSJ.com  “pay  wall”  was  easy 
to  work  around  and  link  to  via,  say, 
Google.  Yet,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
continues  to  get  people  to  subscribe, 
paying  —  what  is  it,  $90  a  year? 

The  NYT  pay  wall  is  going  to  be 
confusing.  That’s  the  plan.  Get  people 
to  pay,  but  let  them  in  via  links  to 
attract  ads.  When  they  are  finished,  it 
will  be  very,  very,  veiy  confusing  —  if 
they  do  it  right. 

COMMENTER  “CIB258” 

VIA  THE  FITZ  &  JEN  BLOG 


50 YEARS AGO 
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MARCH  5,  I960: 

A  Texas  survey  of  high  school 
students  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  for  the  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  revealed  that  one-fourth  of 
the  respondents  supported  in¬ 
creased  control  over  mass  media. 


“There  should  be  a  self-enforced 
censorship  of  all  sensational  news 
which  pertains  to  crime,  horrible 
accidents,  and  sordid  love 
affairs,”  said  one  report. 

MARCH  12,  I960: 

Plans  were  announced  this  week 


to  double  the  size  of  the  St 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times'  printing 
plant.  The  new  addition,  which 
was  to  be  completed  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  was  to  include  more 
than  twice  the  warehouse 
capacity,  four  new  units  of  press, 
and  an  enlarged  mailroom. 
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Newsprint  use  is 
a  real  one-liner 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Running  neck-and-neck 

for  the  most  pejorative  use  of 
yesterday’s  newspaper  has  to  be  a 
close  tie  between  fish  wrap  and  bird-cage 
liner.  Coming  in  a  close  third:  kindling. 

So  E^P  did  a  double  take  when,  on 
*  Feb.  17,  the  San  Francisco 
y  ^  Chronicle  decided  in  the  most 
U  helpful  and  un-ironic  of  ways 
I  to  run  a  small  Heloise-type 
hint  that  declared  it  was  OK 
'  for  readers  to  line  the  their 

'  ^  /  feathered  ftiends’  cages  with 

colored  newspapers. 

In  the  “Ask  the  Vet” 
feature,  a  concerned 

cockatiel  owner 
raised  this  question, 
since  more  news- 
papers  are 
now 

color  and  or 
semi-gloss 
paper.  (One 
wonders  if 
the  Concerned 
Reader  was  addressing 
the  Chronicle,  since  it  debuted 
its  glossy  pages  last  November.) 

Go  ahead,  line  away,  advises  Geoff 
Olsen,  a  veterinarian  at  the  Medical 
Center  for  Birds.  “Inks  used  to  make 
newspapers  today  are  considered  much 
less  toxic  than  those  used  in  the  past,” 
he  wrote.  “Toxic  substances  previously 
present  in  ink,  such  as  lead  or  cadmi¬ 
um,  have  been  reduced  to  almost 
insignificant  concentrations  with  the 
implementation  of  soy-based  inks.  This 
makes  newspaper  an  excellent  liner  for 
most  birdcages.” 

Insert  advertisers  everywhere  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  Olsen  does  not 
recommend  the  use  of  FSls  as  liners.  II 


Stars  and  Stripes  reporter  Megan  McCloskey  photographed  U.S.  soldiers  carrying  an  injured 
Haitian  into  a  field  hospital.  The  paper  plans  to  continue  reporting  as  the  recovery  continues. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Getting  copies  of  Stars 

and  Stripes  into  Haiti  in  the 
first  days  after  its  devastating 
earthquake  was  a  daunting  logistical 
challenge. 

The  military  paper,  the  only  U.S.  daily 
circulating  in  Haiti,  needed  to  find  a 
printer  near  a  South  Florida  air  base  — 
the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  took  the  job  —  and  to  wran¬ 
gle  precious  space  on  emergency  supply 
flights  to  the  island.  Its  national  corre¬ 
spondent,  Megan  McCloskey,  had  to 
scramble  to  cover  the  U.S.  military 
effort  and  find  electricity  and  Web 
access  to  transmit  when  Haiti’s  infra¬ 


structure  was  utterly  broken. 

But  almost  two  months  after  the 
Jan.  12  quake,  as  the  U.S.  military 
makes  the  surprisingly  quick  transition 
from  recovery  to  long-term  rebuilding. 
Stars  and  Stripes  continues  to 
encounter  conditions  circulation 
managers  back  in  the  States  never  face. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
missing  base  camp.  As  Senior 
Managing  Editor  Howard  Witt  tells  the 
story.  Stars  and  Stripes’  circulation 
manager  was  unable  to  connect  with 
his  contact  at  a  U.S.  military  install¬ 
ment  that  was  a  major  drop  point  for 
the  paper.  “They  were  all  gone,”  he 
says. 
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The  unit  had  pulled  up  stakes  and 
gone  back  to  the  U.S.  —  forgetting,  in 
effect,  to  cancel  delivery  of  the  paper. 

When  the  unit  left,  as  about  half  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  had  by  late 
February,  Stars  and  Stripes  didn’t  just 
lose  a  place  to  distribute  copies.  It  also 
lost  the  military  plane  that  was  flying 
copies  in  from  Florida. 

But  it’s  all  just  another  day  on  the  job 
for  a  newspaper  often  described  as 
having  the  most  dangerous  paper  route 
on  the  planet. 

“It’s  typical  when  you  go  into  a  tran¬ 
sition  like  this  from  an  emergency 
response  with  a  lot  of  military  flights  to 
recovery,  when  we  have  to  figure  out  a 
longer-term  delivery  plan,”  says  Lt.  Col. 
Autum  C.  Whalen,  Stars  and  Stripes’ 
Pacific  support  commander.  “You  just 
have  to  roll  with  the  punches.” 

Circulation  Manager  Tom  Bowman, 
who  set  up  Stars  and  distribu¬ 

tion  system  for  the  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  had  already  been  looking 
for  a  commercial  airline  to  transport 
copies  to  Haiti  on  a  long-term  basis, 
Whalen  noted.  (Just  before  press  time, 
Whalen  said  the  paper  worked  out  an 
agreement  with  American  Airlines  to 


One  U.S.  soldier  prepares  an  earthquake  vic¬ 
tim  for  evacuation. 


transport  the  copies.) 

“We  look  for  a  stable  route  for 
distribution,  but  always  with  a  backup 
method  of  delivery,”  she  says.  “The 
primary  way  is  a  commercial  partner¬ 
ship  with  one  of  the  airlines,  backed  up 
through  the  regular  military  APO  mail 
delivery  system.  Of  course,  airline  deliv¬ 
ery  is  preferred  since  the  APO  would  be 


overwhelmed  at  this  point.” 

Stars  and  Stripes  distributes  about 
1,000  copies  in  Haiti  and  another 
1,000  copies  to  Fort  Bragg  in  North 
Carolina,  home  of  the  18th  Airborne 
Corps  and  82nd  Airborne  Division, 
which  are  both  deeply  involved  in  the  , 
Haiti  recovery  effort. 

Editorially,  the  paper  is  also  transi¬ 
tioning  as  the  U.S.  military  draws  down 
the  number  of  troops  on  the  ground, 
according  to  senior  managing  editor 
Witt.  “We’ve  had  someone  there  the 
whole  time,  and  we  are  about  to  rotate 
in  another  reporter,”  he  said  in  an 
interview  in  mid-February.  “We’re 
thinking  this  might  be  the  last  rotation.” 

Whatever  the  decision  to  keep  a 
reporter  on  the  island,  a  Stars  and 
Stripes  reporter  will  be  checking  in  on 
the  military  at  Haiti  for  months  and, 
likely,  years  to  come. 

“Stars  and  Stripes  has  not  only  a 
proud  tradition,  but  a  mandate  to  be 
sure  that  we  provide  a  newspaper 
wherever  soldiers  are,”  Witt  adds. 

Indeed,  that’s  the  first  thing  the 
newspaper  says  about  itself  on  its  Web 
site:  “Where  troops  are.  Stars  and 
Stripes  is,  too.”  B 


Paid  content 

WWNYTD:  What  would  The  New  York  Times’  do? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

AS  ADVERTISING  REVENUES  CONTINUE  TO  TREND 
down,  the  newspaper  industry  has  been  forced  to 
revisit  tbe  subject  of  paid  online  content.  There’s  been 
much  talk  and  debate  among  publishers  and  pundits  about 
whether  or  not  to  charge,  but  there’s  one  thing  they  can  agree 
upon:  looking  to  The  New  York  Times  as  a  bellwether. 

The  nation’s  most  trafficked  newspaper  Web  site, 
NYTimes.com  is  always  under  the  microscope.  The 
announcement  in  January  that  it  was  going  to  adopt  a 
metered  model  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  Financial 
Times  could  kick-start  other  publishers  to  charge  as  well. 

The  industry  will  have  to  wait  until  2011,  when  the  Times 
officially  implements  the  meter. 

For  now.  Times  executives  are  doling  out  information 
piecemeal,  since  the  company  is  still  building  a  system  to 
handle  the  new  subscription  process  and  make  sure  it’s  tied 
to  circulation  databases.  What  has  been  revealed,  though,  is 
that  readers  will  be  allowed  free  access  to  a  set  number  of 
articles  per  month  before  reaching  a  requirement  to  pay. 
Print  subscribers,  executives  keep  emphasizing,  will  get 
complete  access  to  the  site  for  free.  Sixty  percent  of 
NYTimes.com’s  users  come  to  the  site  via  the  homepage, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  read  more  than  10 
articles  a  month  also  come  through  the  homepage. 


Other  factors  have  not  yet  been 
revealed,  including  tbe  ceiling  on 
free  articles  and  how  much  the  Times 
plans  to  charge.  While  the  Times  Co. 
hcis  plenty  of  time  in  2010  to  make 
those  decisions,  that  didn’t  prevent 
executives  from  making  a  public 
appearance  at  the  paidContent  2010 
CEO  Janet  Robinson  conference  in  New  York  on  Feb.  19- 
Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  company  and  publisher  of  the  flagship,  CEO  Janet 
Robinson  and  Senior  VP/Digital  Operations  Martin 
Nisenholtz  all  agreed  to  sit  down  with  paidContent’s  Staci  D. 
Kramer  to  answer  her  questions  regarding  the  metered  model 
and  field  more  from  those  in  attendance. 

Kramer  threw  out  the  first  query  to  Robinson  that 
immediately  got  to  the  heart  of  how  the  NYTimes.com  pay 
system  could  potentially  confuse  consumers.  “You  hear 
people  calling  it  a  ’pay  wall’  and  that  is  not  really  the  term 
you  want  to  hear  used,”  Kramer  said.  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  metered  model  and  a  pay  wall?  She  asked. 

Good  question.  If  Robinson,  Sulzberger  and  Nisenholtz 
have  to  be  assiduously  diligent  schooling  people  about  the 
distinction,  it  might  not  bode  so  well  with  consumers  who 
might  shy  away  from  the  site  because  they  think  all  the  con- 
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tent  is  locked. 

“WTiat  people  sometimes  misunder¬ 
stand  about  the  business  model  issues,” 
Nisenholtz  said,  “is  that  the  need  is  not 
just  to  figure  out  the  pricing  and 
metering  aspects  of  the  model,  it’s  to 
figure  out  how  to  continue  to  grow 
your  advertising  business.  The  other 
Publisher  Arthur  thing  that  people  have  been  somewhat 
Sulzberger  Jr.  confused  about  is  who  actually  is  going 

.  to  continue  to  get  the  Web  site  for  free. 
We  said  publicly  and  loudly  the  home  delivery  base  gets  the 
Web  site  for  free.” 

Yet  even  among  the  executives  up  on  the  stage  that  after¬ 
noon,  there  wasn’t  a  clear  consensus  on  what  they  were  ulti¬ 
mately  trying  to  achieve.  When  Kramer  asked  Sulzberger  if 
he  was  concerned  the  site  could  lose  relevance  even  by  the 
mere  suggestion  of  having  to  pay,  he  said  no.  “I  think  you 
lose  relevance  when  you  stop  producing  journalism  of  high 
quality,”  he  said.  “So  no,  it’s  not  about  the  mass  reach.  It’s 
about  the  quality  of  the  audience,  the  quality  of  the  journal¬ 


ism  that  you  provide  and  to  Martin’s  point,  using  that  to 
attract  quality  advertisers.” 

Well,  sort  of,  but  not  exactly,  countered  Nisenholtz, 
who  walked  back  to  the  question  after  Kramer  had  thrown 
another  pitch.  “I  do  want  to  add  something  that  Arthur  said 
is  that  the  purpose  of  the  meter,  the  purpose  of  that  model  is 
to  maintain  a  very  large  reach,”  he  said. 

Executives  have  said  that  it’s  going  to  take  a  year  to  build 
out  the  system  because  the  Times  is  doing  it  in-house,  and  it 
must  be  certain  the  experience  is  seamless  —  especially  for 
its  print  subscribers.  Nisenholtz  declined  to  say  which  ven¬ 
dors  the  company  is  working  with  to  ensure  subscriber  man¬ 
agement  is  fluid.  Part  of  the  reason  the  Times  is  going  with 
this  model  is  also  to  extract  more  information  about  its  read¬ 
ers  —  who  reads  what,  and  when  —  and  hopefully  lift  CPMs 
that  are  being  depressed  by  the  rise  of  ad  networks. 

Sulzberger  reminded  the  audience  that,  after  all,  this  is  a 
way  to  try  something  new  in  a  quickly  changing  publishing 
environment.  “We  believe  this  is  where  our  world  is  going,” 
he  said,  adding  that  the  metered  model  will  be  a  learning 
experience:  “It’s  a  journey.”  Hi 


News  Corp. 
in  carbon 
neutral  home 
stretch 

Newspapers,  computers  biggest 
challenge  to  tamping  down 
greenhouse  gases 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

News  Corporation  has  nine 
months  to  fulfill  Chairman 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  dramatic 
vow  in  2007  to  make  the  sprawling 
global  media  giant  —  home  to  assets  as 
varied  d&  Avatar  and  the  New  York  Post, 
American  Idol  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  —  carbon  neutral  by  the  end 
of 2010. 

From  the  start  of  News  Corp.’s  initia¬ 
tive,  newspapers  loomed  as  the  biggest 
obstacle  to  becoming  carbon  neutral. 

“Newspapers  do  make  up  the  vast 
majority  of  our  footprint,  and  that’s 
primarily  from  printing  presses,”  says 
Liba  Rubenstein,  director  of  News 
Corp.’s  Global  Energy  Initiative.  “When 
people  think  about  newspapers  and  the 
environment  they  think  about  paper 
and  waste,  which  is  absolutely  valid  and 
something  we  work  on.” 

But  recycling,  using  soy  ink  and  other 


News  Corp.'s  News  International  newspapers  production  facility  at  Broxbourneoutside  London, 
the  world's  largest  printing  plant,  is  30%  more  energy  efficient  than  its  former  Wapping  plant. 


common  tactics  don’t  have  a  direct 
impact  on  going  carbon  neutral,  which 
is  about  eliminating  greenhouse  gases, 
usually  by  some  combination  of  reduc¬ 
ing  emissions  and  buying  carbon  credits 
or  offsets. 

The  encouraging  news  is  that  News 
Corp.  newspapers  in  Britain  have 
already  achieved  carbon  neutrality. 

Newspapers  in  the  company’s  News 
International  U.K.  unit  are  powered  by 
100%  “green  tariff”  energy,  that  is,  ener¬ 
gy  in  the  grid  that  comes  from  renew¬ 
able  sources  such  as  hydropower.  “We 
contract  for  energy  from  that  portion  of 
the  grid,  and  pay  a  premium,” 


Rubenstein  says. 

News  International  papers  also  left 
their  central  London  production  loca¬ 
tion  to  build  the  world’s  largest  printing 
plant  in  state-of-the-art  Broxbourne. 
The  new  plant  is  30%  more  efficient 
than  its  old  Wapping  location  because 
of  computer-to-plate  technology, 

“smart”  lighting,  cooling  and  ventilation, 
and  what  Rubenstein  says  is  a  new 
workplace  culture  that  emphasizes 
energy  conservation. 

Not  surprisingly,  there’s  no  greenfield 
printing  plant  expansion  likely  by  News 
Corp’s  U.S.  papers,  given  the  straits 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  But  the 
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methodical  outsourcing  of  printing  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  the  same  carhon  reduc¬ 
tion,  says  Howard  Hoffinan,  the  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  president  who  leads  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.’s  participation  in  the  Global 
Energy  Intitiative.  The  shorter  distribu¬ 
tion  routes  alone  reduce  energy  con¬ 
sumption,  he  notes. 

“In  our  experience  at  Dow  Jones,  the 
biggest  carbon  footprint  is  from  com¬ 
puters,”  says  Hoffman.  “It’s  the  comput¬ 
ers,  the  servers,  the  lights,  the  phones. 
Frankly,  it’s  one  of  the  hardest  to  deal 
with,  because  as  a  business  we’re  going 
to  continue  to  use  electricity.” 

News  Corp.  didn’t  just  declare  the 
goal  of  carbon  neutrality  by  2010, 
Hoffman  adds,  it  also  set  a  goal  of 
reducing  power  consumption  by  10% 
in  2012.  “Becoming  carbon  neutral  is 
what  it  is,  but  reducing  consumption  is 
something  tangible  and  that  is  our 
goal,”  he  says. 

Dow  Jones  papers  in  the  U.S.  are 
finding  ways  to  cool  servers  that  maxi¬ 
mize  their  use  while  reducing  the  power 
they  pull.  Lights  and  other  electronic 
products  are  increasing  on  timers.  A 
“Work  Anywhere”  employee  program 
reduces  commuting. 

And  Dow  Jones  has  gone  from  four 
big  offices  in  the  New  York  area  to  just 
two.  ‘That  literally  reduces  our  foot¬ 
print,”  Hoffman  says.  11 


Newspaper  deal  market 
regaining  strength 


To  be  sure,  there  are  still  significant 
hurdles  to  getting  newspaper  deals 
closed.  Credit  markets  remain  tight, 
making  financing  difficult.  The  most 
prolific  newspaper  buyers  of  the  past 
decade  are  on  the  sidelines  paying 
down  debt.  And  advertising  revenue 
continues  to  contract  at  most  newspa¬ 
pers,  albeit  at  a  much  slower 
rate  of  decline. 

As  a  result,  this  environ¬ 
ment  often  requires  creativi¬ 
ty  in  deal-making,  with 
structures  that  may  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  transaction  to 
transaction.  Moreover, 
acquisition  capital  structures 
need  more  equity  and  possi¬ 
bly  unconventional  lending 
sources. 

Yet  attractive  newspaper  acquisition 
opportunities  are  bringing  multiple 
prospective  buyers  to  the  table.  And 
companies  with  the  ability  to  fund 
acquisitions  are  taking  advantage. 

A  new  breed  of  buyers  has  emerged, 
led  by  such  family-owned  companies  as 
Cooke  Communications,  with  strong 
balance  sheets. 

The  Seaton  family  of  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  last  year  bought  an  attractive 
newspaper  in  Colorado  that  had  no  syn¬ 
ergies  with  any  of  Seaton  Newspapers’ 
existing  properties.  Other  family  com¬ 
panies  making  acquisitions  in  2009 
included  the  Sheltons  in  Decatur,  Ala., 
who  bought  a  neighboring  daily  from 
the  New  York  Times  Co.;  Southern 
Newspapers,  headed  by  Lissa  Walls 
Vahldiek;  and  the  Pennsylvania-based 
Sample  News  Group. 

Private  equity  also  is  getting  back 
into  the  act  again.  In  the  past, 
increased  activity  by  private  equity 
firms  in  newspaper  deals  has  been 
a  leading  indicator  of  a  pickup  in 
transaction  volume  following  a 
recession-induced  downturn. 

Four  large  private  equity  firms  have 
made  newspaper  acquisitions  in  the 
past  year.  For  example,  longtime  news¬ 
paper  executive  Rich  Connor,  backed 
by  HM  Capital  of  Dallas,  bought  the 
Portland  Press  Herald/Maine  Sunday 


Look  for  a  slow  return  in 
the  market  for  newspapers, 
as  valuations  stay  low  for  now 


BY  PHIL  MURRAY 

SHORTLY  AFTER  BUYING  A 
newspaper  group  in 
North  Carolina  from 
Cox  Enterprises  last  year, 

Cooke  Communications  LLC 
Chairman  John  Kent  Cooke  SHB 
told  The  Washington  Post: 

“We  are  contrary.” 

That  would  seem  to  be  an 
understatement  at  a  time 
when  the  cascade  of  negative 
press  for  newspapers  led  many 
to  begin  writing  obits  for  the 
industry,  but  Cooke  has  plenty  of  compa¬ 
ny  at  the  contrarians’  party.  The  three 
dailies  in  his  North  Carolina  group  were 
among  31  daily  newspapers  that  changed 
hands  in  2009,  nearly  twice  the  number 
that  sold  in  the  prior  year. 

Surprise!  The  newspaper  deal  market 
is  alive  and  well. 


Phil  Murray 
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Telegram  and  two  other  Maine  dailies  in 
one  of  2009’s  largest  deals.  Connor  and 
HM  Capital  also  own  a  daily  newspaper 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Looking  into  2010,  Dirks,  Van  Essen 
&  Murray  sees  a  continuation  of  this 
stronger  but  still  modest  pace  of 
activity.  Deal  flow  will  likely  strength¬ 
en  further  once  the  industry’s  revenue 
trends  stabilize  and  some  meaningful 
credit  once  again  becomes  available. 
We  think  this  could  happen  by  the  end 
of  2010,  but  more  likely  will  stretch 
into  2011. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  in  the  industry  that  lower 
revenues  and  profits  have  led  to  lower 
valuations  for  newspapers.  You  need 
look  no  further  than  the  stock  prices  of 
the  publicly  held  newspaper  companies 
for  confirmation. 

The  lofty  valuations  of  the  1990s  and 
2000s  were  driven  by  several  factors. 


both  internal  and  external  to  the  indus- 
tiy:  consistent,  predictable  earnings 
growth  at  newspapers;  low  cost  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  high  lending  ratios;  high  barri¬ 
ers  to  entry;  and  relatively  low  capital 
expenditure  requirements.  With  the 
exception  of  low  capital  expenditure 
requirements,  these  pillars  of  value  have 
all  crumbled,  seemingly  overnight  — 
although,  in  retrospect,  the  pillars  had 
been  cracking  for  some  years. 

The  deal  market  peaked  just  two 
years  ago  in  2007  with  a  record-set- 
ting  $20  billion-plus  in  newspaper 
transactions. 

As  the  Great  Recession  took  hold  in 
2008  and  fears  about  advertising 
encroachment  by  the  Internet  settled  in¬ 
newspaper  deals  sank  to  historic  lows. 

However,  operators  are  busy  building 
a  new  foundation  for  value.  Newspapers 
have  valuable  local  content,  which  is 
unique  and  proprietary.  They  are  devel 


oping  new  ways  to  target  local  markets 
better.  And  they  are  lowering  fixed  cost 
through  outsourcing  of  printing  and 
other  functions. 

What  impact  the  industry’s  transition 
has  on  valuations  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  worst  of  the  recession-driven  adver¬ 
tising  declines  appear  to  be  behind  the 
newspaper  industry.  However,  in  our 
opinion,  the  future  newspaper  business 
model  will  have  be  a  lot  clearer  before 
values  move  very  much. 

At  this  point,  we  continue  to  see  an 
active  marketplace,  with  buyers  who 
have  access  to  capital  seeking  acquisi¬ 
tions.  Valuations  remain  largely  where 
they  were  in  2009,  but  appear  to  be  on 
more  solid  footing  as  a  result  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  revenue  patterns.  SI 

Phil  Murray  is  a  partner  at  mergers- 
and-acquisitions  firm  Dirks,  Van  Essen 
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Monster  to  swallow  Hot  Jobs:  now  what? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

For  months,  rumors 

circulated  that  Yahoo  was  trying 
to  unload  its  recruitment  site 
HotJobs  —  one  of  the  first  and  main 
selling  points  of  the  Yahoo  newspaper 
partnership.  In  early  February,  Yahoo 
made  good  on  the  speculation  and  sold 
HotJobs  to  rival  Monster  Worldwide  for 
$225  million  in  cash. 

The  transaction,  expected  to  close 
during  Q3  of  this  year  upon  government 
approval,  also  includes  a  three-year 
traffic  agreement  in  which  Monster  is 
the  main  provider  of  listings  and  career 
content  on  Yahoo’s  U.S.  and  Canadian 
homepages. 

The  deal  impacts  some  hundreds  of 
newspapers  that  have  signed  up  to  take 
part  in  the  Yahoo  alliance:  HotJobs  is 
bringing  600  dailies  and  weeklies  to  the 
Monster  group,  which  already  has  400 
newspaper  partners. 

The  way  it  works  for  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Yahoo  alliance  is  that  mem¬ 
bers  can  sign  two  separate  contracts,  or 
both  of  them.  One  covers  only  the 
HotJobs  portion,  while  the  other 
addresses  Yahoo’s  behavioral  targeted 
advertising  platform  APT,  search  and 
display  advertisings,  and  content  distri- 


Once  the  purchase  is  approved,  newspaper  members  of  the  Yahoo  alliance  “will  be  associated 
with  a  more  powerful  organization,"  says  Newspaper  Consortium  Executive  Director  Mark  Silver. 


bution.  The  new  deal  with  Monster 
means  some  200  newspapers,  mostly 
smaller  ones,  could  potentially  be  out  of 
the  Yahoo  alliance,  though  executives 
with  these  newspapers  are  more  than 
welcome  to  sign  a  contract  for  Yahoo’s 


other  services. 

So  what  does  this  mean  for  newspa¬ 
pers?  Right  now,  not  that  much.  Mark 
Silver,  executive  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Consortium  —  a  group  of  the 
newspaper-only  members  involved  in  tbe 
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Yahoo  alliance  —  says  it’s  going  to  take  a 
while  before  things  unfold,  since  not 
much  can  be  accomplished  until  the  deal 
actually  closes.  “Many  members  are 
enthusiastic  because  the  fate  of  HotJobs 
was  unknown,”  he  says.  “If  it  goes 
through,  they  will  be  associated  with  a 
more  powerful  organization.” 

That’s  exactly  how  Craig  Besant,  vice 
president  of  recruitment  advertising 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle,  feels.  ‘We 
are  excited  about  the  fact  that  we  will 
be  affiliated  with  the  No.  1  traffic  site 
in  Houston  and  nationally,”  he  says. 
“That  will  be  a  big  help  to  us.”  The 
Chronicle  and  its  parent  company 
Hearst  are  still  part  of  the  Yahoo 
alliance.  Until  the  Monster 
switchover,  newspapers  are  still 
working  with  HotJobs.  “It’s  business 
as  usual,”  says  Besant,  who  worked 
for  Monster  during  the  1990s. 


For  its  Sunday  Valentine's  Day  editions  this  year,  The  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  decided  to  remind  readers  with  red  “D”  logos  that 
the  article,  photo  or  graphic  they  were  reading  was  “Only  in  The 
Dispatch."  One  staffer  preparing  pages  joked  that  the  Sunday  paper 
“looked  like  it  had  measles,”  Editor  Benjamin  J.  Marrison  told  readers. 
“It  was  a  wake-up  call  on  how  much  content  comes  from  our  paper,” 
he  tells  EiR  And  to  see  the  items  labeled  “Only  in  The  Dispatch"  on  its 
Web  site,  visitors  had  to  be  subscribers  or  register  —  a  subtle  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  shouldnl  take  free  online  access  for  granted. 
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“We  are  excited  about 
the  fact  that  we  will  be 
affiliated  with  the  No.  1 
traffic  site  in  Houston 
and  nationally.’* 

-CMIG  BESANT/  VP  recruitment 
Advertising,  Houston  Chronicle 
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Tom  Caywood,  vice 
president/classifieds  for  Media 
General,  likes  the  fact  that  Monster 
is  solely  focused  on  recruitment. 

“We  as  an  industry  still  see  that 
space  as  extremely  valuable,  and 
[we  need]  to  win  in  our  respective 
markets,”  he  says.  “We  are  excited  to 
sit  down  and  learn  what  those 
opportunities  are.” 

Caywood  adds  that  Media 
General  still  has  a  good  working 
relationship  with  HotJobs:  “We 
don’t  expect  any  reduction  in 
support  now  that  this  deal  has  been 
announced.  We  still  bave  tbe  same 
sales  expectations.” 

In  the  upcoming  months,  newspa¬ 
per  members  will  begin  sitting 
down  with  Monster  to  discuss  the 
finer  points  of  the  transition.  Says 
Silver,  “There  are  lots  of  logistical 
details  —  we  have  very  detailed 
contracts  with  Yahoo.  We  know 
that  the  successor  toYahoo  needs  to 
follow  the  terms  of  the  contract.”  1 
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Monetizing  blogs 


Does  Fwix  have  a  fix,  in  revenue-sharing? 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

For  the  traditional 

joumalist-turned-independent 
blogger,  everything  changes. 
There’s  no  news¬ 
room  to  go  to, 

no  assignments  % 

given,  usually  no  I  « 

salary  oflFered.  W  I 

Yet  one  thing 

does  not  change:  There’s  advertising 
revenue  in  New  Media  just  as  in  the  Old 
—  and  the  blogger  isn’t  getting  a 
direct  share  of  it  any  more  than  the 
print  journalist. 

Until  now,  the  compensation  models 
have  been  pretty  simple.  In  some  flush 
sites,  the  blogger  may  be  paid  a  flat  fee. 
In  others,  there’s  a  bonus  for  driving 
traffic  or  posting  frequently.  And  then 
there’s  one  of  the  most  common  com¬ 
pensation  models  —  work  for  free. 

But  that  may  be  changing.  One  Bay 
Area  start-up  has  launched  a  service 
that  splits  advertiser  revenue  with  the 
blogger  who  draws  traffic  to  the  ad. 

Fwix  is  a  one-year-old  Bay  Area 
business  that  aggregates  blog  posts  and 
news  articles  in  real  time  that  are  likely 
to  be  relevant  to  a  particular  city  or 
region.  A  combination  of  algorithms 
and  a  small  staff  of  editors  filters  con¬ 
tents,  and  drives  traffic  back  to  the  blog 
or  news  organization.  It’s  a  lot  of  traffic. 
Fwix  is  attracting  14  million  unique 
visitors  a  month  through  widgets  that 
localize  news  in  180  markets,  says 
founder  and  CEO  Darian  Shirazi. 

And  for  many  bloggers,  that’s  all  they 
need  to  know  about  Fwix. 

Dan  Smith,  for  instance,  is  a  former 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  reporter  who 
publishes  a  regional  business  magazine 
and  enjoys  beating  his  old  daily  at  local 
stories.  He  gets  frustrated  if  the  Fwix 
portal  features  a  Times  version  of  a 
story  he  got  first,  but  likes  the  traffic  it 
drives  to  his  magazine  site  and  blog. 

“Ultimately,  I  think  these  posting 
services  do  some  good,  because  they 
bring  in  an  audience  that  wouldn’t  be 
there  otherwise,”  Smith  says.  “The  Web 
site  for  the  magazine  now  gets  100,000 
visits  a  month.  I  hear  constantly  from 
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people  I  don’t  know,  people  who  I  know 
are  not  from  the  area,  but  who  are 
constantly  commenting  on  our  stories.” 
The  traffic.  Smith  believes,  is  one 
reason  his 


18-month-old 

business 


Vm  magazine  is  up 

W  28%  in  ad  rev¬ 

enue  during  this 

dreadful  last  year  for  media.  “I’m  not 
the  most  sophisticated  guy  with  this 
stuff,”  he  admits.  “I  don’t  have  to  do 
anything  with  Fwix;  I  simply  add  them 


to  the  blog  site.” 

Fwix,  though,  is  offering  a  more  direct 
way  to  get  ad  revenue.  It  just  launched 
AdWire,  which  offers  journalists  a  piece 
of  the  revenue  from  ads  on  the  hyper¬ 
local  widgets.  If  a  reader  clicks  on  an  ad 
near  a  blogger’s  post,  the  blogger  splits 
the  revenue  with  Fwix. 

“There  are  independent  journalists 
out  there,  bloggers  who  are  getting 
incredible  engagement  on  the  site,” 
Shirazi  says,  “and  they’re  doing  it  for 
free.  We’ve  been  sending  them  reader- 
ship  —  and  now  we’re  also  allowing 
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them  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  monetize 
that  traffic.” 

In  this  beginning 
phase,  it’s  not  clear 
how  much  revenue 
is  really  likely  to 
fall  to  bloggers, 
but  Shirazi  is  an 
optimist:  “In  our 
view,  there  is 
enough  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  out 
there  to  reward 
the  journalists 
handsomely.”  He 
envisions  nation¬ 
al  chains  like 
Home  Depot  looking  for  a  trusted  local 
presence  in  hyperlocal  bloggers.  But 
Fwix  can  also  target  the  coffee  shops 


and  mom-and-pop 
businesses  that 
Google  AdSense, 
for  instance, 
cannot  reach. 

“The  responsibili¬ 
ty  is  on  us  to  do  a 
better  job  of  target¬ 
ing  advertisers  and 
the  audience,” 
Shirazi  says.  “With 
journalists  the  only 
responsibility  is  to 
do  really  great  stuff 
to  get  the  audience.” 

David  Weir,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Center 
for  Investigative 
Reporting,  is  a  blog¬ 
ging  pioneer  who  thinks  Fwix  might  be 
on  to  something.  “In  terms  of  a  business 


model,  it’s  more  promising  than  some 
other  models,”  says  Weir,  who  covers 
media  for  the  business  Web  site 
Bnet.com. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  in  the  short  term  it’s  a 
way  to  make  a  living,  but  in  the  longer 
term,  if  Fwix  really  scales  and  you’re  a 
blogger  inside  that  kind  of  network 
attracting  that  kind  of  audience,  it 
would  be  nice  to  share  ad  revenue,” 
he  adds. 

Splitting  ad  revenue  adds  yet 
another  revenue  source  to  the  multiple 
streams  that  will  be  necessary  to 
sustain  independent  bloggers,  he  says: 
“Would  it  be  great  if  we  were  paid  a 
retainer  for  our  time,  our  expertise, 
plus  a  traffic  bonus  and  a  frequency 
bonus  and  split  ad  revenue?” 

“Of  course.  I’m  an  idealist,”  Weir 
adds  with  a  laugh.  0 
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Photo  of  the  Month 
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MICHAEL  MACOR  / 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

HE  Flying  W’s”  entertain 
I  the  crowd  at  a  Warriors/ 
JL  Bobcats  basketball  game  at 
Oracle  Arena.  “You  really  can’t  miss 
getting  a  nice  photo  of  these  guys, 
pretty  spectacular  tricks  they  per¬ 
form,”  says  photographer  Michael 
Macor.  The  offbeat  image  is  one  of 
many  in  the  Chronicle’s  new  online 
weekly  photo  column  titled 
“Outtakes,”  for  which  photographers 
submit  photos  they’ve  taken,  usually 
outside  of  assignments. 
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BY  AIAN  MUTl  ER 

HERE’S  A  SUCCULENT  ADVERTISING 
stream  that  could  replace  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  $17 
billion  in  sales  the  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  shed  since  2007. 
Anyone  interested? 

The  opportunity  is  called  Yellow 
Pages  advertising,  and  there  are  power¬ 
ful  reasons  to  believe  that  a  growing 
proportion  of  the  directory  industry’s 
business  will  be  up  for  grabs  in  the 
near  future  as  consumers  increasingly 
choose  to  let  their  fingers  do  the 
walking  on  the  Web. 

Although  newspaper  publishers  are 
in  the  best  position  to  bag  a  substantial 
share  of  the  $16.5  billion  now  spent 
annually  on  directory  advertising,  they 
will  not  be  alone  in  the  hunt.  A  little 
outfit  called  Google  recently  zeroed  in 
on  the  business  by  starting  to  sell 
upgraded  search  listings  to  local  mer- 
I  chants.  Because  newspapers  have  sales 
forces  that  Google  can  only  envy,  how¬ 
ever,  this  opportunity  is  theirs  to  lose. 

Some  85%  of  the  Yellow  Pages’ 
business,  like  the  bulk  of  newspaper 
sales,  is  derived  from  print  advertising. 
But  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
j  print  YP  business  may  begin  to  unravel 
i  as  fast  as  a  certain  other  print  business 
I  that  comes  to  mind, 
i  If  you  are  a  newspaper  publisher 
interested  in  diversifying  away  from 
print  while  building  a  valuable,  defen¬ 
sible  and  sustainable  digital  revenue 
stream,  then  it’s  time  to  think  about 
j  the  online  directory  and  W’eb-market- 
I  ing  business.  How-to  tips  are  coming 
j  up.  First,  here’s  why  I  think  the  print 
j  YP  business  is  ripe  for  the  plucking. 

I  About  43%  of  the  18  billion  Web 
j  searches  conducted  in  the  typical 


month  are  for  products  and  services 
that  consumers  intend  to  buy  from 
brick-and-mortar  providers,  according 
to  the  Kelsey  Group,  a  market  research 
company.  That  comes  to  7.7  billion 
shopping  searches  per  month. 

Kelsey  also  found  that  53%  of  shop¬ 
pers  prefer  searching  the  Web  to  pag¬ 
ing  through  printed  directories.  Young 
people  don’t  find  the  fat  ad  books  to  be 
environmentally  acceptable.  Older 
people  particularly  hate  squinting  at 
type  that  seems  to  get  smaller  every 
year.  Taken  together,  the  prevailing 
trends  suggest  a  gloomy  outlook  for 
print  directories. 

Although  a  majority  of  consumers 
already  favor  online  searches  for  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services,  most  merchants  keep 
buying  YP  ads  because  —  as  many  of 
them  have  told  me  in  so  many  words  — 
“that’s  what  you  are  supposed  to  do.” 
The  source  of  this  wisdom  usually  is  a 
YP  salesperson. 

Even  most  of  the  merchants  who  have 
built  Web  sites  are  wasting  scandalous 
amounts  of  time  and  money  on  their 
online  presence  because  they  aren’t 
doing  it  effectively.  That’s  bad  for  them, 
but  great  for  astute  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  who  can  clue  them  in  to  the  art  and 
science  of  Web  marketing. 

Web  marketing  matters  because 
Google  and  the  other  search  engines 
don’t  care  about  the  splashy  graphics  or 
clever  copy  that  people  fiiss  over  when 
they  build  a  site.  The  search  engines 
only  pay  attention  to  the  boring  com¬ 
puter  code  you  see  when  you  click  the 
“Page  Source”  tab  on  a  Web  browser. 

A  fair  number  of  the  people  who 
build  Web  sites,  including  folks  at  some 
newspapers,  don’t  know  how  to  opti¬ 
mize  the  construction  of  a  site  so  it  gets 


UR 
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included  in  the  top  results  on  Google. 
Poor  search-engine  optimization  (or 
SEO,  as  the  skill  is  called)  results  in  an 
inferior  position  on  Google.  Since  95% 
of  consumers  never  look  past  the  first 
page  of  search  listings,  a  business  that 
doesn’t  make  the  front  page  on  Google 
is  seriously  out  of  luck. 

Newspapers  can  take  a  whack  at  the 
YP  pinata  by  becoming  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  Web-marketing  experts  in  their 
communities.  To  do  so,  they  first  need 
to  actually  become  experts.  Then,  they 
need  to  take  the  following  steps: 

Build  an  online  business  directory. 
Using  readily  acquirable  business 
listings,  create  an  attractive  page  where 
site  visitors  can  search  for  businesses, 
map  their  locations  and  submit  reviews 
of  the  companies.  In  addition  to  selling 
display  advertising,  sell  upgrades  to 
your  free  basic  listings. 

Offer  site-building  and  hosting  serv¬ 
ices.  Working  with  in-house  talent  or 
widely  available  third-party  resources, 
manage  the  construction  and  operation 
of  sites  for  local  merchants.  This  not 
only  unlocks  a  new,  recurring  revenue 
stream  but  also  creates  a  long-term 
collaborative  relationship  in  which 
you’re  seen  as  a  trusted  partner,  not 
just  another  money-grubbing  vendor. 

Provide  SEO  and  SEM  services.  As 
discussed  above,  SEO  refers  to  the 
maintenance  that  is  required  to  ensure 
a  site  readily  gains  a  high  rank  in  a 
Google  search.  Because  SEO  is  an 
ongoing  process  requiring  regular 
attention,  this  creates  another  recurring 
revenue  stream.  SEM  stands  for  Search 
Engine  Marketing,  which  involves 
buying  and  monitoring  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  keyword  ads  on  Google  and 
other  sites.  It,  too,  represents  an 
ongoing  revenue  opportunity.  You 
can  build  these  capabilities  in  your 
own  organization  or  partner  with  any 
number  of  outside  firms. 

Final  advice:  Don’t  delay.  This  is  a 
strategic  slam-dunk.  a 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper  editor- 
turned  Silicon  Valley  CEO-tumed  news¬ 
paper  consultant.  He  writes  at  popular 
industry  blog  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur, 
xmsyw.  newsosaur.  blogspotcom. 

He  can  be  reached  at 

alan.  mutter  @  broadbandxoei.  com. 
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Latin  American  newspapers  cannot  survive  without  government 
help,  a  prominent  human  rights  advocate  argues 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  Great  Recession,  the 

secular  challenge  from  digital 
media  in  all  its  forms,  and  the 
shaky  capital  structures  of 
some  of  the  biggest  publishers  forced  the 
U.S.  newspaper  industry  in  the  past  few 
years  to  seriously  consider  new  owner¬ 
ship  models.  Should  newspapers  be  low- 
profit,  or  even  non-profit,  organizations? 
Should  they  be  set  up  as  foundations? 
Should  newspapers  be  exempt  from 
antitrust  laws,  or  should  states  or  the 
federal  government  simply  subsidize 
them  outright? 

Latin  American 
newspapers  were  spared 
this  existential  self- 
examination.  With  few 
exceptions,  Latin  newspa-  a 

pers  mirror  the  ownership  0^- 

model  that’s  been  proved  s 

most  resilient  in  the  U.S.  S 

—  family-owned  for  multi¬ 
ple  generations  with  little 
debt  and  no  pressure  from  ^ 

their  stock  markets.  The  _ ^ 

most  powerful  newspaper  families  also 
have  their  hands  in  a  diverse  range  of 
media  from  broadcast  to  mobile 
devices,  further  insulating  them  from 
dependence  on  print.  And  while  Latin- 
American  newspaper  circulation  never 
reached  the  saturation  levels  the  U.S. 
achieved  through  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
neither  has  it  fallen  as  precipitously  as 
in  North  America. 

But  now  a  prominent  defender  of 
news  organizations  and  their  journalists 
has  stirred  just  such  a  debate  about 
ownership  models  with  his  controversial 
declaration  that  Latin  American  newspa¬ 
pers  cannot  survive  long-term  without 
help  Irom  a  source  that  has  been  both  a 
benefactor  and  bane  of  the  press,  some¬ 
times  at  the  same  time:  the  government. 

“If  we  agree  that  democracies  need 
good  journalism,  somebody  needs  to  pay 
the  bill,”  Eduardo  Bertoni  wrote  in  a 
commentaiy  that  spread  throughout  the 


blogosphere  in  English  and  Spanish  after 
its  appearance  on.The  Huffington  Post. 

“The  only  reali.stic  —  and  unfortunately 
very  risky  —  means  for  newspapers’  sur¬ 
vival  is  to  receive  help  from  the  state. 
None  of  the  other  options,  including  that 
readers  pay  for  their  papers,  private 
advertisement,  and  revenues  from  an 
endowment,  will  work  in  Latin  America,” 
he  wrote. 

Bertoni’s  opinion  has  special  weight, 
because  he  is  a  well-known  free  press 
advocate  who  served  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States’ 

Special  Rapporteur  for 
I  Freedom  of  Expression. 

The  call  for  government 
subsidies  comes  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  after  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Me.xico  weaned 
themselves  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  bribery  disguised  as 
^  advertising  and  “honoraria” 

to  journalists  who  muzzled 
^  the  press.  Bertoni  recognizes 

^  -  the  peril  in  supporting  news- 

_ I  papers  through  government 

advertising,  which  leaders  in  Argentina, 
Venezuela  and  elsewhere  still  use  to 
punish  outspoken  papers  and  reward 
supporters.  Government  funding  should 
take  the  form  of  tax  breaks  and  direct 
subsidies,  he  argues. 

But  Bertoni’s  argument  ignores  the 
reality  that  many  Latin  American 
newspaper  publishers  are  in  the  business 
not  so  much  for  profit,  but  to  advance 
their  political  or  social  agendas,  says  Earl 
Wilkinson,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Newsmedia  Marketing 
Association. 

To  do  that,  they  maintain  big  news¬ 
rooms,  Wilkinson  adds:  “They  have  not 
cut  their  staffs  in  the  Draconian  way  that 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  have.  Latin 
American  newspapers  have  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  newsrooms  relative  to 
their  re\'enues  and  circulation.  But  their 
owners  don’t  care.  They  are  there  to  influ¬ 
ence  first,  and  make  a  profit  second.”  0 


The  loquacious  Mr.  Chavez:  By 
government  decree,  speeches 
of  Venezuelan  President  Hugo 
Chavez  must  be  carried  by  all  stations  live 
in  their  entirety.  AGB  Nielsen  Media 
Research  in  early  February  documented 
that  in  1,195  cadenas  during  his  10  years 
in  office,  Chavez  had  appeared  on  all  tele¬ 
vision  stations  the  equivalent  of  24  hours 
a  day  uninterrupted  for  55  straight  days. 

At  the  urging  of  a  deiegation 
■jl^M  from  the  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists  (CPJ),  Colombian 
President  Alvaro  Uribe  responded  to 
reports  of  extensive  illegal  government 
espionage  on  journalists  by  saying, 

“Those  who  restrict  the  freedom  of 
a  Journalist  and  illegally  spy  on  the  press 
are  enemies  of  my  government.” 

Violence  against  journalists,  which  at  last 
had  subsided  after  the  1990s,  is  spiking 
again,  according  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists,  which  reported 
167  attacks,  inciuding  six  assassinations, 
against  Colombian  journalists  in  2009. 


For  the  second  time,  a 
Peruvian  court  acquitted  the 
^  former  mayor  of  an  Amazon 
region  town  of  ordering  the  killing  of 
Alberto  Rivera,  president  of  the  local 
journalists'  federation  and  host  of  a 
radio  news  program.  Rivera  had  accused 
Luis  Valdez  Villacorta,  the  former  mayor 
of  Coronel  Portillo,  of  trafficking  in 
cocaine  through  his  lumber  company  in 
Lima's  port.  Less  than  24  hours  before 
he  was  killed  by  gunmen  who  stormed 
his  office,  Rivera  repeated  his  allega¬ 
tions  publicly  and  said  if  he  should  be 
killed,  the  authorities  should  hold 
Valdez  responsible. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Costa 
Rica  has  repealed  a  part  of  the 
1902  Press  Law  that  permits 
prison  sentences  for  “criminal  libel.”  The 
repeal  did  not  throw  out  the  criminal  libel 
law,  but  limits  punishment  to  monetary 
fines,  CPJ  reported  ...  Juan  Manuel 
Martinez  Moreno,  seen  by  many  as  a 
scapegoat,  was  exonerated  in  the  2006 
shooting  death  of  American  journaiist 
Brad  Will,  a  rare  example  of  the  release 
of  a  suspect  in  a  journalist’s  murder 
being  hailed  by  the  free  press  and  human 
rights  organizations. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Three  years  on,  TribLocal  has  expanded  its  staff 
»  its  footprint  and  its  revenues 


/ 


TRIBLOCALCOM 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


VARIOUS  ATTEMPTS  AT  GOING  LOCAL 

have  produced  mixed  results,  with 
initiatives  ranging  from  refocusing 
front-page  coverage  to  having  online 
content  include  more  neighborhood 
news  and  information  and  interactive  features  to 
engage  readers. 

But  if  nothing  really  happens  until  somebody 
sells  something,  then  local  efforts  need  to  create 
affordable  environments  tailored  for  local  adver¬ 
tisers.  Evolving  and  expanding  over  the  past  three 
years,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.’s  experience  may 
merit  other  publishers’  attention,  even  if  the  model 
is  more  adapted  than  adopted  in  other  markets. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Media  Group  has  successfully  targeted 
publications  by  age  and  ethnicity,  but  it  was  competitor  Sun- 
Times  Media  Group  that  had  the  geography  targeted,  thanks  to 
the  old  Hollinger  chain’s  many  suburban  weeklies;  Pioneer 
Press  titles  chief  among  them. 

By  2007,  the  growing  push  to  go  local  had  gained  traction, 
with  both  companies  rolling  out  local  Web  sites.  STMG  already 
had  the  print  weeklies;  Tribune  Co.’s  flagship  didn’t.  So  when  it 
created  its  TribLocal  business  under  the  old  Chicagoland 
Publishing  Co.  magazine  subsidiary,  it  relied  on  a  Web-first 
approach,  with  the  aim  of  eventually  reverse-publishing  free 
weekly  newspapers  —  much  the  way  the  former  Denver  News¬ 
paper  Agency  launched  Your  Hub  in  2005  and  the  Hilton 
Head,  S.C.,  Island  Packet  created  Bluffton  Today  in  2006. 

Based  in  Chicago,  however,  TribLocal  could  grow  into  many 
more  potential  suburban  markets. 

With  weeklies  serving  92  area  markets,  STMG’s  hyperlocal 
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K*lt  makes  Tribune  a  lot  of  money. 

We’re  shocked  that  nobody  else  is 
doing  it.”’—  Biu  ostendorf,  founder/ceo, 

CREATIVE  CIRCLE 


neighborhoodcircle.com  sites  had  a  head 
start  But  Tribune  had  one  advantage, 
and  later  another.  TribLocal  could 
cheny-pick  communities  for  online 
coverage,  and  then  group  them  for  print- 
publication  purposes.  STMG,  meanwhile, 
was  experiencing  difficulties  stemming 
from  business  practices  of  its  since- 
convicted  former  chairman  and  control¬ 
ling  shareholder,  Conrad  M.  Black. 

Just  as  TribLocal  was  taking  off  from 
its  initial  eight  sites  and,  about  90  days 
later,  its  first  two  print  editions,  STMG 
began  closing  weeklies  in  January  2008. 
Since  then,  TribLocal  just  kept  growing, 
even  as  its  own  parent  company  was 
adjusting  to  ownership  change  and  later, 
like  STMG,  coping  with  bankruptcy. 

Today,  says  TribLocal  Managing 
Editor  Kyle  Leonard,  “we  have  87  Web 
sites  serving  more  than  a  hundred 
communities,  and  we  reverse-publish  21 
newspapers,”  each  serving  a  cluster  of 
three  to  six  or  seven  communities.  Clus¬ 
ter  communities  are  selected  “based  on 
affinity  to  one  another,”  TribLocal 
General  Manager  Jane  Jansen  explains. 
“Affinity”  may  be  in  the  form  of  shared 
parks,  common  shopping  areas  or 
adjoining  school  districts. 

Most  papers  average  16  to  24  pages, 
Leonard  says,  citing  larger  editions 
(up  to  80  pages)  during  holidays  or 
when  special  sections  are  included. 
From  the  South  Side,  near  Indiana, 
north  to  the  Wisconsin  state  line, 
clusters’  distributions  run  from  8,000- 
9,000  to  more  than  27,000  copies. 
Leonard  says  the  aim  was  for  at  least 
12,000  for  purposes  of  ad  sales, 
although  certain  local  markets  can 
support  the  smaller  distributions. 

TribLocal  editions  sit  atop  rolled 
copies  of  Thursday’s  Chicago  Tribune. 
“It’s  the  first  section  that  you  see  when 
you  take  it  out  of  the  bag,”  Jansen  says. 
Other  copies  go  out  to  retail  locations, 
commuter  station  honor  boxes  and  bulk 
drops  at  high-traffic  locations.  These 
non-subscription  copies  account  for 
“almost  10  percent”  of  distribution, 
according  to  Jansen.  And  a  just- 
launched  Thursday  Select  program 


includes  TribLocal  copies  inserted  with 
preprinted  ads  with  deliveries  to  those 
who  subscribe  only  to  the  Tribune’s 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday 
editions. 

Your  Hub  was  successful  enough  in 
Denver  that  it  was  marketed  as  a 
reverse-publishing  solution  with  “citi¬ 
zen-journalist”  input.  Like  much  else  in 
the  industry,  the  concept  was  welcomed 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

Exactly  three  years  ago,  a  Chicago 

Tribune  Co.  unit  began  using  Web-  and 
reverse-publishing  systems  developed  in 
partnership  by  Advanced  Technical  Solutions 
and  Creative  Circle  Advertising  Solutions  and 
Media  Consulting. 

The  platform  for  TribLocal  was  built  mainly 
on  ATS’  MediaDesk  publishing  system,  with 
reverse-publishing  and  other  new  features, 
and  on  Creative  Circle’s  communityQ  software 
for  citizen-journalism,  mediasiteO  content 
management  and  directoryO  solution  for 
um-driven  service  directories. 

The  idea  was  to  automate  creation  and 
operation  of  microzoned  or  “hyperlocal”  Htb 
sites  and  corresponding  weekly  print  publica¬ 
tions  that  would,  as  an  Eastman  Kodak  execu¬ 
tive  put  it  create  revenue  streams  without 
cannibalizing  a  newspaper’s  other  products. 

Kodak  was  the  third  partner,  responsible 
only  for  North  American  marketing  and  sales  of 
what  was  called  the  Kodak  Microzone  Publish¬ 
ing  Solution.  Long  involved  in  supplying 
prepress  and  printing  equipment  supplies  and 
software,  Kodak  muted  the  front  end  of  tire 
publishing  business  when  it  sold  Atex,  almost 
15  years  ago. 

The  originat  vendor  trio  was  to  include 
Bluefin  Technology  Partners,  which  would 
contribute  its  advertising  software.  Together 
they  would  enable  readers  to  contribute 
stories,  photos  or  events  listings,  and  allow 
businesses  to  create  and  submit  their  own 
advertisii%. 


but  the  particular  solution  received  a 
lukewarm  reception.  But  with  the  right 
supporting  technologies  scalable  to 
different  markets’  needs,  TribLocal 
may  persuade  publishers  to  listen  again 
to  the  “local,  local,  local”  mantra. 

A  partnership  of  vendors  imple¬ 
mented  TribLocal’s  systems,  and 
separately  or  jointly  still  offer  them 
(see  sidebar),  even  as  Tribune  has 
partnered  with  a  developer  of  software 
that  TribLocal  may  add  to  its  systems. 

‘Still  in  investment  mode' 

Whatever  cuts  Tribune  Co.  may  have 
made  elsewhere  as  the  newspaper 
industry’s  slump  was  magnified  by  the 
severe  recession  that  began  the  same 
year  TribLocal  started,  the  new  venture 


Bluefin  (which  was  working  in  other  areas 
within  Tribune)  left  the  partnership.  Creative 
Circle  took  over  the  Web  site  and  offered  its 
own  ad  software,  it  and  ATS  soon  thereafter 
began  promoting  essentially  the  same  solution 
on  their  own. 

Speculation  about  Kodak’s  reason  for 
entering  an  area  outside  its  expertise  in 
I  imaging  technologies  ranged  from  seeking  to 
j  be  recognized  as  a  technology  provider 
i  reprdless  of  the  solutions'  sources,  to  indi- 
I  rectly  aiding  its  own  businesses.  The  latter 
I  would  result  from  a  need  to  make  very  small 
press  runs  cost-effective — presumably  by 
using  a  Kodak  color  digital  printer — or 
simply  a  need  for  more  printing  plates. 

As  it  happened,  those  press  runs  were 
never  small  enough  to  make  digital  output 
an  affordable  alternative  to  web  offset  printing 
on  presses  the  customer  already  owned. 

“We  are  not  actively  selling  it  today,” 

Kodak’s  Karen  Mitchell  says  of  the 
microzoning  solution.  The  publications 
segment  marketing  director,  Americas  region, 
declined  to  comment  on  its  former  partners’ 
activities  or  their  ability  to  sell  the  solution 
independently  of  Kodak. 

Since  TribLocal’s  start-up,  ATS  founder  Bill 
Page  says,  other  newspapers  “approached  us 
directly” — some  serious,  some  less  so. 

“Several  papers  have  tried  going  hypertocal” 
without  success,  he  says,  becaiise  their  Viteb- 
only  approach  missed  the  ad  dollars  that 
mostly  run  to  print 

In  the  meantime,  “Chicago  Tribune  [Co.] 
continues  to  be  our  customer,”  says  Mitchell. 

.  .  i 
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retained  its  backing  and  was  treated  as  its 
own  business,  with  a  separate  staff  using 
its  own  publishing  systems. 

Tribune’s  “philosophy”  accounts  for 
that,  Leonard  says:  “If  you  hide  and  put 
your  head  in  the  sand,  it’s  not  going  to  get 
better.”  He  adds  that  the  company  found 
a  “good  niche,”  and  “we’re  well  poised  for 
an  economic  recoveiy.” 

Any  diminishing  coverage  by  its 
competitor  was  “not  a  primary  driver” 
of  TribLocal,  says  Brad  Moore,  Chicago 
Tribune  Co.  vice  president  of  targeted 
media  —  the  unit  responsible  for  Trib 
Local  and  other  businesses,  including 
Chicagoland  Publishing.  Still,  though  the 
initial  impulse  was  to  be  No.  1  in  the 
market,  he  says,  “we  did  see  opportuni¬ 
ties  grow”  later,  when  Pioneer  Press 


pulled  out  of  some  communities.  Of 
course,  competition  does  matter,  but 
Moore  says  that  in  general  if  a  publisher 
can  meaningfully  differentiate  a  product, 
then  the  business  probably  is  worth 
pursuing. 

As  far  as  systems  go,  Jansen  says  that 
for  new  products,  “it’s  a  standard  proce¬ 
dure  for  our  company  to  evaluate 
whether  to  develop  it  in-house  or  to 
partner  with  a  vendor.  In  this  case,  we 
decided  to  partner  with  vendors,” 
because  it  enabled  a  quicker  launch. 

“In  product  development,”  Jansen  adds, 
“speed  to  market  is  a  crucial  factor.” 

Some  Chicago  Tribune  staffers  were 
redeployed  to  TribLocal,  hut  the  micro- 
zoned  Web-and-print  enterprise  was 
and  is  largely  staffed  by  new  hires. 


according  to  Moore. 

TribLocal  was  launched  under  Ted 
Biedron,  an  executive  formerly  with 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  Sun-Times. 
Biedron  is  no  longer  with  Tribune,  but 
other  former  Pioneer  Press  personnel 
remain  at  TribLocal  —  notably  Leonard  . 
j  and  Jansen,  who  was  Pioneer  Press’ 

I  marketing  director  before  joining 
Tribune  as  Chicagoland  Publishing’s 
business  development  director. 

“We  found  that  experience  in  commu¬ 
nity  journalism  helps,”  as  does  an  under¬ 
standing  of  local  markets,  says  Jansen. 
TribLocal  staffing  has  grovra  along  with 
its  suburban  footprint.  The  original  five 
employees  are  now  30,  including  a  dozen 
sales  reps,  their  manager  and  a  market¬ 
ing  person. 


The  contract  runs  through  August  according  to 
TribLocal  General  Manger  lane  Jansen. 

At  TribLocal,  says  Creative  Circle  founder  and 
CEO  Ostendorf,  “it’s  still  Kodak’s  contract  Tribune 
pays  Kodak,  and  Kodak  pays  us,”  and  Kodak  can 
still  sell  it 

Tribune  “had  a  different  contract  because  they 
were  the  first,”  says  Page.  It  conferred  “a  perpetual 
license”  for  the  reverse-publishing  technology, 
says  Brad  Moore,  vice  president  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Co.’s  targeted  media  unit  which  includes  Trib 
Local.  “Right  now,  we’re  happy  with  the  platform,” 
he  says,  adding  that  it  will  be  evaluated,  along  with 
vendor  relationships,  for  the  next  contract  cycle. 

TribLocal  designs  its  own  free  tabloid  print 
editions,  but  “the  dummying  is  done  downtown,” 
using  Tribune’s  SCS  Layout  8000  software.  The  first 
two  editions  were  printed  on  contract  in  2007,  then 
turned  over  the  next  year  to  Tribune's  Freedom 
Center,  which  now  produces  21  editions  in  runs 
that  average  15,000  to  20,000  copies  each. 

“They  start  Wednesday  morning  and  they  print 
all  day”  for  Thursday  delivery,  Jansen  says. 
“They’ve  really  done  a  terrific  job,”  she  adds,  call¬ 
ing  it  “a  matter  of  scheduling”  so  as  not  to  affect 
other  titles’  production.  The  huge  plant  also  prints 
the  company’s  other  tabloids.  Hoy  and  RedEye,  as 
well  as  contract  work. 

“We  run  four-color  throughout  and  it’s  been 
fantastic,”  says  Leonard.  “We  have  had  nothing  but 
great  service  from  the  Freedom  Center” 

Moore  says  the  plant  is  “always  assessing 
capacity"  and  looking  to  fill  openings  in  its  press 
schedule.  As  a  weekly  with  less-demanding  dead¬ 
line  requirements,  TribLocal  offers  “a  lot  of  flexibil¬ 
ity,”  says  Moore.  “It  plugged  some  holes.” 

Freedom  Center  packaging  equipment  places 
TribLocal  atop  copies  of  the  Tribune  and  inserts 
preprinted  ads  into  TribLocal  copies  going  to 
Wednesday-Friday-Saturday  Tribune  subscribers. 


Back  at  TribLocal,  Leonard  says  Creative  Circle 
software  is  “working  out  very  well,”  and  that  it  is 
easy  to  manage  multiple  stories  and  towns  at  the 
same  time.  ATS  software,  he  says,  makes  copy  easy 
to  edit,  “makes  the  workflow  very  fast  [and]  makes 
the  transition  from  online  to  print  realty  seamless.” 

On  the  Web  side,  Creative  Circle  will  supply  an 
upgrade  this  month  that  includes  back-end  func¬ 
tionality,  video  capabilities,  mapping,  social  media, 
and  administrative  tools  to  make  community 
managers’  work  more  efficient  says  Jansen, 
referring  to  those  who  oversee  print  editions  — 
each  of  which  covers  several  communities. 

Ostendorf  says  the  platform  can  do  more  than 
what  it’s  now  used  for — social  networking,  for 
example,  or  scheduling  when  items  are  posted 
and  removed  from  a  site.  “They  were  so  aggres¬ 
sively  launching  sites  last  year  that  we  didn’t  have 
time  to  upgT^ade,”  he  says.  “They’re  actually  a 
year  behind  our  current  platform.”  With  TribLocal 
finally  “taking  a  breather,”  he  adds,  there  is  time 
for  the  upgrade. 

No  upgrade  is  planned  for  the  print  side,  but 
since  the  project  began,  ATS  has  added  functional¬ 
ity,  using  a  target  folder  or  pre-desiped  pap, 
allowing  an  editor  to  call  for  stories  of  a  certain 
length,  say,  from  all  sites  for  use  in  a  certain  space. 
With  a  drag-and-drop  function  for  Web  and  wire- 
service  stories,  “we  can  build  paps  much  faster,” 
says  Page.  Multi-channel  output  can  specify  what 
content  goes  where.  Universal  publication  control 
establishes  “parent-child”  relationships  for  story 
versioning  or  editioning  for  different  media  desti¬ 
nations.  Changes  to  a  parent  automatically  are 
picked  up  by  each  child.  With  the  new  browser- 
based  MediaOesk  Vlfob  editing  tool,  stories  can  be 
created  and  sent  remotely,  and  a  community 
manager  may  use  it  to  access  the  system,  check 
story  lengths  and  even  view  pages. 

While  ATS  and  Creative  Circle  offer  a  recently 


developed  browser-based  advertising  sysmm.  Page 
says  that  for  editorial- side  production,  pagination 
files  “are  too  big  to  do  it  effectively”  If  several 
papers  need  to  copyfit  remotely  for  example,  avail¬ 
able  bandwidth  is  inadequate.  ATS  has  a  sort  of 
local-server  solution,  but  TribLocal  does  not  need 
it,  he  says. 

TribLocal  runs  only  display  ads.  Although  there 
are  no  classified  liner  ads  for  autos,  homes  or  jobs, 
TribLocal  is  looking  at  tools  to  allow  subscribers  to 
create  and  submit  announcements,  garage-sale 
ads  and  other  private-party  notices. 

Creative  Circle  offers  such  a  tool  for  self-service 
classifieds,  and  Mediaspectrum  created  for 
Tribune  Co.  a  self-service  retail-  and  classified-ad 
capability  that  the  two  companies  are  selling  to 
other  newspapers.  Moore  said  no  decision  has 
been  made  on  an  implementation  for  TribLocal.  As 
for  the  original  Bluefin  self-service  display-ad 
system,  Jansen  says  only  that  “we  decided  not  to 
implement  that,”  and  instead,  “streamline  it  and 
work  with  just  one  vendor.” 

That  vendor  appears  to  be  Mediaspectrum, 
although  single-vendor  streamlining  calls  to  mind 
CCI  Europe,  which  has  long  supplied  Tribune  Co. 
ad  and  editorial  systems  that  presumably  could 
have  been  extended  to  TribLocal. 

But  meeting  TribLocal’s  launch  schedule 
mattered  most  ATS  and  Creative  Circle  were 
selected  “because  they  developed  and  supported  a 
different  publishing  system  [with  which]  it  was 
easier  and  faster  for  them  to  integrate  the  reverse 
publishing  software”  that  they  also  had  developed, 
says  Jansen. 

So  TribLocal  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some 
measure  of  the  sort  of  autonomy  that  allows 
start-ups  to  flourish.  An  executive  familiar 
with  the  project  and  its  technology  calls  them 
“fairly  independent  of  anything  else  going  on 
at  Tribune.” 
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neighborhoodcircle.com  sites  had  a  head 
start.  But  Tribune  had  one  advantage, 
and  later  another.  TribLocal  could 
cherrj'-pick  communities  for  online 
coverage,  and  then  group  them  for  print- 
publication  purposes.  STMG,  meanwhile, 
was  e.xperiencing  difficulties  stemming 
from  business  practices  of  its  since- 
comicted  former  chairman  and  control¬ 
ling  shareholder,  Conrad  M.  Black. 

Just  as  TribLocal  was  taking  off  from 
its  initial  eight  sites  and,  about  90  days 
later,  its  first  two  print  editions,  STMG 
began  closing  weeklies  in  Januaiy  2008. 
Since  then,  TribLocal  just  kept  growing, 
even  as  its  own  parent  company  w  as 
adjusting  to  ownership  change  and  later, 
like  STMG,  coping  with  bankruptc\’. 

Today,  says  TribLocal  Managing 
Editor  Kyle  Leonard,  “we  have  87  Web 
sites  sening  more  than  a  hundred 
communities,  and  we  reverse-publish  21 
newspapers,”  each  serving  a  cluster  of 
three  to  six  or  seven  communities.  Clus¬ 
ter  communities  are  selected  “based  on 
affinitv’  to  one  another,”  TribLocal 
General  Manager  Jane  Jansen  explains. 
“Affinitv  ”  may  be  in  the  form  of  shared 
parks,  common  shopping  areas  or 
adjoining  school  districts. 

Most  papers  average  16  to  24  pages, 
Leonard  says,  citing  larger  editions 
(up  to  80  pages)  during  holidays  or 
when  special  sections  are  included. 

From  the  South  Side,  near  Indiana, 
north  to  the  Wisconsin  state  line, 
clusters’  distributions  run  from  8,000- 
9,000  to  more  than  27,000  copies. 
Leonard  says  the  aim  was  for  at  least 
12,000  for  purposes  of  ad  sales, 
although  certain  local  markets  can 
support  the  smaller  distributions. 

TribLocal  editions  sit  atop  rolled 
copies  of  Thursday’s  Chicago  Tribune. 
“It’s  the  first  section  that  you  see  when 
you  take  it  out  of  the  bag,”  Jansen  says. 
Other  copies  go  out  to  retail  locations, 
commuter  station  honor  boxes  and  bulk 
drops  at  high-traffic  locations.  These 
non-subscription  copies  account  for 
“almost  10  percent”  of  distribution, 
according  to  Jansen.  And  a  just- 
launched  Thursday  Select  program 


includes  Triblx)cal  copies  inserted  with 
preprinted  ads  with  deliveries  to  those 
who  subscribe  only  to  the  Tribune’s 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday 
editions. 

Your  Hub  was  successful  enough  in 
Denver  that  it  was  marketed  as  a 
reverse-publishing  solution  with  “citi¬ 
zen-journalist”  input.  Like  much  else  in 
the  industrv',  the  concept  was  welcomed 
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Exactly  three  years  ago,  a  Chicago 

Tribune  Co.  unit  began  using  Web-  and 
reverse-publishing  systems  developed  in 
partnership  by  Advanced  Technical  Solutions 
and  Creative  Circle  Advertising  Solutions  and 
Media  Consulting. 

The  platform  for  TribLocal  was  built  mainly 
on  ATS’  MediaDesk  publishing  system,  with 
reverse-publishing  and  other  new  features, 
and  on  Creative  Circle’s  communityQ  software 
for  citizen-journalism,  mediasiteO  content 
management  and  directoryO  solution  for 
user-driven  service  directories. 

The  idea  was  to  automate  creation  and 
operation  of  microzoned  or  “hyperlocal”  Web 
sites  and  corresponding  weekly  print  publica¬ 
tions  that  would,  as  an  Eastman  Kodak  execu¬ 
tive  put  it  create  revenue  streams  without 
cannibalizing  a  newspaper’s  other  products. 

Kodak  was  the  third  partner,  responsible 
only  for  North  American  marketing  and  sales  of 
what  was  called  the  Kodak  Microzone  Publish¬ 
ing  Solution.  Long  involved  in  supplying 
prepress  and  printing  equipment  supplies  and 
software,  Kodak  exited  the  front  end  of  the 
publishing  business  when  it  sold  Atex,  almost 
15  years  ago. 

The  original  vendor  trio  was  to  include 
Bluefin  Technology  Partners,  which  would 
contribute  its  advertising  software.  Together 
they  would  enable  readers  to  contribute 
stories,  photos  or  events  listings,  and  allow 
businesses  to  create  and  submit  their  own 
advertising. 


but  the  particular  solution  received  a 
lukewarm  reception.  But  with  the  right 
supporting  technologies  scalable  to 
different  markets’  needs,  Tribixjcal 
may  persuade  publishers  to  listen  again 
to  the  “local,  local,  local”  mantra. 

A  partnership  of  vendors  imple¬ 
mented  TribLocal’s  .systems,  and 
separately  or  jointly  .still  offer  them 
(see  sidebar),  even  as  Tribune  has 
partnered  with  a  developer  of  software 
that  TribLocal  may  add  to  its  systems. 

“Still  in  investment  mode’ 

Whatever  cuts  Tribune  Co.  may  have 
made  elsewhere  as  the  newspaper 
industrv  ’s  slump  was  magnified  by  the 
severe  recession  that  began  the  same 
year  TribLocal  started,  the  new  venture 


Bluefin  (which  was  working  in  other  areas 
within  Tribune)  left  the  partnership.  Creative 
Circle  took  over  the  Web  site  and  offered  its 
own  ad  software.  It  and  ATS  soon  thereafter 
began  promoting  essentially  the  same  solution 
on  their  own. 

Speculation  about  Kodak’s  reason  for 
entering  an  area  outside  its  expertise  in 
imaging  technologies  ranged  from  seeking  to 
be  recognized  as  a  technology  provider 
regardless  of  the  solutions’  sources,  to  indi¬ 
rectly  aiding  its  own  businesses.  The  latter 
I  would  result  from  a  need  to  make  very  small 
I  press  runs  cost-effective  —  presumably  by 
I  using  a  Kodak  color  digital  printer  —  or 
j  simply  a  need  for  more  printing  plates. 

I  As  it  happened,  those  press  runs  were 
I  never  small  enough  to  make  digital  output 
I  an  affordable  alternative  to  web  offset  printing 
I  on  presses  the  customer  already  owned. 

“We  are  not  actively  selling  it  today,” 
Kodak's  Karen  Mitchell  says  of  the 
microzoning  solution.  The  publications 
segment  marketing  director,  Americas  region, 
declined  to  comment  on  its  former  partners' 
j  activities  or  their  ability  to  sell  the  solution 
independently  of  Kodak, 
i  Since  TribLocal's  start-up,  ATS  founder  Bill 
I  Page  says,  other  newspapers  “approached  us 
I  directly”  —  some  serious,  some  less  so. 

I  “Several  papers  have  tried  going  hyperlocal” 

I  without  success,  he  says,  because  their  Web- 
I  only  approach  missed  the  ad  dollars  that 
j  mostly  run  to  print. 

I  In  the  meantime,  “Chicago  Tribune  [Co.] 

I  continues  to  be  our  customer,”  says  Mitchell. 
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retained  its  backing  and  was  treated  as  its 
own  business,  with  a  separate  staff' using 
its  own  publishing  systems. 

Tribune’s  “philosophy”  accounts  for 
that,  Leonard  says:  "If  you  hide  and  put 
your  head  in  the  sand,  it’s  not  going  to  get 
better.”  He  adds  that  the  company  found 
a  “good  niche,”  and  “we’re  well  poised  for 
an  economic  recover)  .” 

Any  diminishing  coverage  by  its 
competitor  was  “not  a  primar)’  driver” 
of  TribLocal,  says  Brad  Moore,  Chicago 
Tribune  Co.  vice  president  of  targeted 
media  —  the  unit  responsible  for  Trib 
Local  and  other  businesses,  including 
Chicagoland  Publishing.  Still,  though  the 
initial  impulse  was  to  be  No.  1  in  the 
market,  he  says,  “we  did  see  opportuni¬ 
ties  grow'”  later,  w'hen  Pioneer  Press 


The  contract  runs  through  August,  according  to 
TribLocal  General  Manger  Jane  Jansen. 

At  TribLocal,  says  Creative  Circle  founder  and 
CEO  Ostendorf,  “it’s  still  Kodak’s  contract.  Tribune 
pays  Kodak,  and  Kodak  pays  us,”  and  Kodak  can 
still  sell  it. 

Tribune  “had  a  different  contract  because  they 
were  the  first,”  says  Page.  It  conferred  “a  perpetual 
license”  for  the  reverse-publishing  technology, 
says  Brad  Moore,  vice  president  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Co.’s  taigeted  media  unit,  which  includes  Trib 
Local.  “Right  now,  we're  happy  with  the  platform,” 
he  says,  adding  that  it  will  be  evaluated,  along  with 
vendor  relationships,  for  the  next  contract  cycle. 

TribLocal  designs  its  own  free  tabloid  print 
editions,  but  “the  dummying  is  done  downtown,” 
using  Tribune’s  SCS  Layout  8000  software.  The  first 
two  editions  were  printed  on  contract  in  2007,  then 
turned  over  the  next  year  to  Tribune’s  Freedom 
Center,  which  now  produces  21  editions  in  runs 
that  average  15,000  to  20,000  copies  each. 

“They  start  Wednesday  morning  and  they  print 
all  day”  for  Thursday  delivery,  Jansen  says. 
“They’ve  really  done  a  terrific  job,”  she  adds,  call¬ 
ing  it  “a  matter  of  scheduling”  so  as  not  to  affect 
other  titles’  production.  The  huge  plant  also  prints 
the  company’s  other  tabloids.  Hoy  and  RedEye,  as 
well  as  contract  work. 

“We  run  four-color  throughout,  and  it’s  been 
fantastic,”  says  Leonard.  “We  have  had  nothing  but 
great  service  from  the  Freedom  Center.” 

Moore  says  the  plant  is  “always  assessing 
capacity”  and  looking  to  fill  openings  in  its  press 
schedule.  As  a  weekly  with  less-demanding  dead¬ 
line  requirements,  TribLocal  offers  “a  lot  of  flexibil¬ 
ity,”  says  Moore.  “It  plugged  some  holes.” 

Freedom  Center  packaging  equipment  places 
TribLocal  atop  copies  of  the  Tribune  and  inserts 
preprinted  ads  into  TribLocal  copies  going  to 
Wednesday-Friday-Saturday  Tribune  subscribers. 


pulled  out  of  some  communities.  Of 
course,  competition  does  matter,  but 
Moore  says  that  in  general  if  a  publisher 
can  meaningfully  differentiate  a  product, 
then  the  busine.ss  probably  is  worth 
pursuing. 

As  far  as  systems  go,  Jansen  says  that 
for  new’  products,  “it’s  a  standard  proce¬ 
dure  for  our  company  to  evaluate 
whether  to  develop  it  in-house  or  to 
partner  w  ith  a  vendor.  In  this  case,  we 
decided  to  partner  with  vendors,” 
because  it  enabled  a  quicker  launch. 

“In  product  development,”  Jan.scn  adds, 
“speed  to  market  is  a  crucial  factor.” 

Some  Chicago  Tribune  staffers  were 
redeployed  to  TribLocal,  but  the  micro- 
zoned  Web-and-print  enterprise  was 
and  is  largely  staffed  by  new  hires. 


Back  at  TribLocal,  Leonard  says  Creative  Circle 
software  is  “working  out  very  well,”  and  that  it  is 
easy  to  manage  multiple  stories  and  towns  at  the 
same  time.  ATS  software,  he  says,  makes  copy  easy 
to  edit,  “makes  the  workflow  very  fast  [and]  makes 
the  transition  from  online  to  print  really  seamless.” 

On  the  Web  side.  Creative  Circle  will  supply  an 
upgrade  this  month  that  includes  back-end  func¬ 
tionality,  video  capabilities,  mapping,  social  media, 
and  administrative  tools  to  make  community 
managers’  work  more  efficient,  says  Jansen, 
referring  to  those  who  oversee  print  editions  — 
each  of  which  covers  several  communities. 

Ostendorf  says  the  platform  can  do  more  than 
what  it’s  now  used  for  —  social  networking,  for 
example,  or  scheduling  when  items  are  posted 
and  removed  from  a  site.  “They  were  so  aggres¬ 
sively  launching  sites  last  year  that  we  didn’t  have 
time  to  upgrade,”  he  says.  "They’re  actually  a 
year  behind  our  current  platform.”  With  TribLocal 
finally  “taking  a  breather,”  he  adds,  there  is  time 
for  the  upgrade. 

No  upgrade  is  planned  for  the  print  side,  but 
since  the  project  began,  ATS  has  added  functional¬ 
ity,  using  a  target  folder  or  pre-designed  page, 
allowing  an  editor  to  call  for  stories  of  a  certain 
length,  say.  from  all  sites  for  use  in  a  certain  space. 
With  a  drag-and-drop  function  for  Web  and  wire- 
service  stories,  “we  can  build  pages  much  faster,” 
says  Page.  Multi-channel  output  can  specify  what 
content  goes  where.  Universal  publication  control 
establishes  “parent-child”  relationships  for  story 
versioning  or  editioning  for  different  media  desti¬ 
nations.  Changes  to  a  parent  automatically  are 
picked  up  by  each  child.  With  the  new  browser- 
based  MediaDesk  Web  editing  tool,  stories  can  be 
created  and  sent  remotely,  and  a  community 
manager  may  use  it  to  access  the  system,  check 
story  lengths  and  even  view  pages. 

While  ATS  and  Creative  Circle  offer  a  recently 


according  to  Moore. 

Triblx)cal  was  launched  under  Ted 
Biedron,  an  executive  formerly  with 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  Sun-Times. 
Biedron  is  no  longer  with  Tribune,  but 
other  former  Pioneer  Press  personnel 
remain  at  TribLocal  —  notably  Leonard  , 
and  Jansen,  who  was  Pioneer  Press’ 
marketing  director  before  joining 
Tribune  as  Chicagoland  Publishing’s 
business  development  director. 

“We  found  that  experience  in  commu¬ 
nity  journalism  helps,”  as  does  an  under¬ 
standing  of  local  markets,  says  Jansen. 
TribLocal  .staffing  has  grown  along  with 
its  suburban  footprint.  The  original  five 
employees  are  now  ,'30,  including  a  dozen 
sales  reps,  their  manager  and  a  market¬ 
ing  person. 


developed  browser-based  advertising  system,  Page 
says  that  for  editorial-side  production,  pagination 
files  “are  too  big  to  do  it  effectively.”  If  several 
papers  need  to  copyfit  remotely,  for  example,  avail¬ 
able  bandwidth  is  inadequate.  ATS  has  a  sort  of 
local-server  solution,  but  TribLocal  does  not  need 
it,  he  says. 

TribLocal  runs  only  display  ads.  Although  there 
are  no  classified  liner  ads  for  autos,  homes  or  jobs, 
TribLocal  is  looking  at  tools  to  allow  subscribers  to 
create  and  submit  announcements,  garage-sale 
ads  and  other  private-party  notices. 

Creative  Circle  offers  such  a  tool  for  self-service 
classifieds,  and  Mediaspectrum  created  for 
Tribune  Co.  a  seK-service  retail-  and  classified-ad 
capability  that  the  two  companies  are  selling  to 
other  newspapers.  Moore  said  no  decision  has 
been  made  on  an  implementation  for  TribLocal.  As 
for  the  original  Bluefin  self-service  display-ad 
system,  Jansen  says  only  that  “we  decided  not  to 
implement  that,”  and  instead,  “streamline  it  and 
work  with  just  one  vendor.” 

That  vendor  appears  to  be  Mediaspectrum, 
although  single-vendor  streamlining  calls  to  mind 
CCI  Europe,  which  has  long  supplied  Tribune  Co. 
ad  and  editorial  systems  that  presumably  could 
have  been  extended  to  TribLocal. 

But  meeting  TribLocal’s  launch  schedule 
mattered  most.  ATS  and  Creative  Circle  were 
selected  “because  they  developed  and  supported  a 
different  publishing  system  [with  which]  it  was 
easier  and  faster  for  them  to  integrate  the  reverse 
publishing  software”  that  they  also  had  developed, 
says  Jansen. 

So  TribLocal  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some 
measure  of  the  sort  of  autonomy  that  allows 
start-ups  to  flourish.  An  executive  familiar 
with  the  project  and  its  technology  calls  them 
“fairly  independent  of  anything  else  going  on 
at  Tribune.” 
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The  print  editions  account  for  most  of  | 
the  ad  sales  revenue.  A  non-Tribune 
source  familiar  with  TribLocal  estimated 
it  was  taking  in  $10  million  or  more  | 

annually  on  those  editions  —  an  amount 
Leonard  says  is  “probably  a  high  number”  i 
and  may  represent  the  total  from  the  j 
start.  “It  is  in  the  millions,  but  not  that 
high,”  says  Jansen,  adding,  however,  that 
the  markets  do  have  that  potential. 

“It  makes  Tribune  a  lot  of  money,”  says  | 
Creative  Circle  founder  and  CEO  Bill  i 
Ostendorf.  “We’re  shocked  that  nobody  i 
else  is  doing  it.” 

With  the  business  “still  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  mode,”  Moore  won’t  say  if  it  is  prof¬ 
itable.  The  company  won’t  disclose  its 
numbers,  but  Moore  calls  revenue  growth 
“significant”  in  the  last  year,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  a  300%  increase  in  distribution 
volume.  It  was  matched  by  last  year’s  top¬ 
line  revenue,  which  was  four  times  that  of 
the  previous  year,  according  to  Moore. 

Depending  on  who’s  asked,  weekly 
distribution  is  now  more  than  300,000 
or  approximately  400,000.  But  even 
before  the  first  pair  of  print  publications 
launched,  the  sites  started  strong.  An 
early  report  put  first-day  Web  traffic  at 
60,000  visitors,  but  Jansen  says  “that  was 
probably  the  first  week  or  so,”  and  “prob¬ 
ably  a  little  bit  of  an  anomaly.”  Tbe  aver¬ 
age  number  of  monthly  unique  visitors 
now  stands  at  approximately  120,000. 
Monthly  page  views  average  490,000.  { 

Managers  say  80%  are  local  visitors.  [ 
“Most  large  Web  sites  have  a  much  more 
widespread  audience,”  making  it  hard  for 
local  advertisers  to  know  they  are  reach¬ 
ing  likely  shoppers,  Leonard  says.  i 

“TribLocal  advertisers  know  they  are 
reaching  a  local  audience.” 

Evolving  editorial  environment 

TribLocal’s  news  staff  hasn’t  just 
S  grown;  it’s  also  changed.  Since  originally 
•i  assigning  two  staffers  to  each  cluster,  “we 
^  evolved  the  organizational  structure,” 


says  Jansen.  Each  TribLocal  edition 
now  has  a  “community  manager,” 
who,  among  other  duties,  checks  facts 
and  reviews  front  pages.  Reporters  are  j 
now  pooled  and  used  where  needed, 
along  with  “citizen  contributors.” 

The  new  set-up  provides  more 
usable  and  reliable  copy,  as  well  as 
more  pbotos,  according  to  Leonard,  | 
who  says  “we  found  some  economies 
of  scale  there.”  Staffers  functioning  as 
traditional  reporters  are  assigned 
from  town  to  town  as  needs  fluctuate. 
Time  alone  brought  another  improve¬ 
ment,  as  a  longer  presence  in  towns  [ 
bred  greater  trust  and  resulted  in  i 
more  postings.  That  trust  works  both  j 
ways  is  important  when  relying,  even  j 
partly,  on  citizen  contributors.  “The 
whole  challenge  for  us  has  been  to 
keep  track  of  user-generated  content,”  j 
says  Leonard. 

Soon  after  TribLocal  launched,  a 
consultant  working  for  a  candidate  for 
local  office  posted  a  substantial 
amount  of  copy  without  identifying 
his  role  in  the  campaign.  But  as  the 
enterprise  grew,  “we  took  over  the 
political  reporting  ourselves,”  Leonard 
says.  Now,  he  continues,  “Whenever 
we  see  anyone  posting  anything  of  a 
political  nature,  we  immediately 
contact  that  person  and  ask  ‘what  is 
your  affiliation?’”  Sites  and  editions 
also  identify  public  relations  persons  if 
material  they  supply  finds  its  way  to 
publication  —  “but  we  usually  edit 
that  stuff  out  anyway,”  Leonard  says. 

TribLocal  has  been  “doing  more 
stories  and  story  packages”  than 
before,  but  from  here  on  out,  says 
Jansen,  the  focus  is  not  on  higher 
story  counts,  but  rather  on  “building 
the  depth  of  our  content.”  And  just 
like  any  other  newsroom,  Leonard 
adds,  TribLocal  staffers  even  work  on 
special  reports.  So  while  recognizing 
the  importance  of  things  like  major 
fundraisers  and  children’s  camps,  “we 
still  push  elections,  we  still  push  the 
coverage  of  local  government,”  he  says. 

No  quick,  cheap  cure-all 

Thinking  back  to  a  time  when  many 
towns  and  cities  had  more  than  one 
newspaper,  Leonard  says  the  objective 
has  been  reliably  and  regularly  filling 
a  local,  even  very  local,  need  for  news 
that  so  far  the  Web  has  not  met  — 
even  as  more  and  more  people  get 
national  and  international  news  from 
a  variety  of  online  sources.  The 


Olympics  is  everywhere,  but  where  are 
last  night’s  school  game  or  league 
tournament  results?  And  of  the  fewer 
dailies  that  remain,  many  have  cut  back 
outlying-area  coverage  and  distribution. 

Microzoned  publishing,  online  and  in 
print,  will  work  “if  you  know  what  you 
want  to  accomplish,”  Leonard  says.  “I 
think  it’s  as  scalable  as  you  want  it  to 
be,  but  you  have  to  remember  what 
your  vision  was  to  begin  with.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  cautions  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  merely  as  a  way  to  save 
money.  The  point  is  that  the  news 
operation  “gets  closer  to  its  community, 
closer  to  your  readers.”  It  can  be  a 
self-improving  interaction  because 
thanks  to  the  Web,  editors  can  see 
which  stories  get  the  most  hits  and 
then  respond  accordingly. 

Others,  inside  and  outside  Tribune 
Co.,  have  talked  to  TribLocal,  “and  they 
are  considering  it,”  says  Jansen.  “No  one 
within  our  company  has  done  it  the  way 
we’re  doing  it,  but  certainly  they’re 
looking  at  it.” 

Leonard  has  fielded  many  inquiries, 
and  still  does.  “I  got  a  lot  last  year, 
especially  spring  and  summer,”  he  says, 
adding  that  many  felt  a  need  to  do 
something  quick,  wondered  “is  this 
going  to  save  us?”  and  assumed  they 
would  get  approval  only  if  they  used 
existing  staffers. 

Leonard  warns  them  they  will  not  get 
some  stories  without  journalists,  and 
that  microzoned  news  publishing  isn’t 
simply  a  scheme  to  make  money  in  one 
area  while  cutting  back  elsewhere.  “It 
takes  time,  it  takes  staff,  it  takes  invest¬ 
ment,”  he  insists. 

At  Tribune,  says  Moore,  management 
needs  “to  look  at  how  hyperlocal  news 
cuts  across  all  our  business  units,”  but 
without  taking  a  one-size-fits-all 
approach.  “We’ll  see  which  model 
proves  to  be  successful,”  he  says,  adding 
that  so  far,  TribLocal  is  “meeting  our 
expectations”  in  the  Chicago  area. 

“One  of  the  things  we’re  working  off  of 
that  the  definition  of  news  is  evolving,” 
Moore  continues,  saying  a  mix  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  community-driven  news  seems 
to  be  the  “formula  for  the  best  community 
news  experience.”  Even  so,  he  says  it  is 
“difficult  to  extrapolate  and  say  that  that 
formula  is  the  best  for  every  market.” 

In  Chicago,  at  least,  “the  next  natural 
question  would  be  whether  we  tackle 
the  city,”  he  says.  “We  see  hyperloeal 
news  having  application  across  the 
entire  market.”  H 
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WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWS  SITES 


Brand 

Jan.  '10  uniques 

Dec.  '09  uniques 

%chg. 

CNN  Digital  Notwork 

40,627,000 

36,343,000 

12% 

YAHOO  News 

39,996,000 

39,917,000 

0% 

MSNBC  Digital  Network 

37,006,000 

32,236,000 

15% 

AOLNews 

22,362,000 

24,811,000 

-10% 

NYTIMES.COM 

20,471,000 

14,849,000 

38% 

FOX  News  Digital  Network 

17,523,000 

16,573,000 

6% 

Tribune  Newspapers 

16,124,000 

15,844,000 

2% 

GOOGLE  News 

16,020,000 

13,541,000 

18% 

ABC  News  Digital  Network 

15,725,000 

12,084,000 

30%  • 

Gannett  Newspapers 

12,745,000 

11,842,000 

8% 

In  June  2009,  Nielsen  expanded  its  panels. 


Source:  Nielsen  Online 


PAID  CONTENT  SURVEY 


North  Americans  respond  to  the  possibility ... 

There  should  be  no  advertising  I  am  willing  to  accept  more  advertis- 
on  Internet  content  that  ing  on  the  Internet  in  the  future  to 

I  have  to  pay  for:  support  the  cost  of  content: 


The  quality  of  the  Internet  will  decline 
unless  companies  can  charge  for  it: 

Agree: 

Disagree:  46% 

No  Opinion:  34% 


MOBILE  NEWS  ON  THE  MOVE 


95%  of  U.S.  adults  surveyed  online 
use  their  mobile  phones  to  stay  informed.  Of  them... 

Get  news  on  events  ||||||||||||||||||^^  50% 

Gets  news  from  a  news  site  HHHHIHHi 
Get  news  about  politics  HHHH 
Read  a  local  newspaper  |||||||||||||||||  39% 

Watch  videos  |mi|imi|  38% 

Read  a  major  newspaper*  ||||||||[||||[||||  35% 

*For  example,  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Source:  Ruder  Finn  Mobile  Intent  Index  Study 


To  what  extent  are  you  willing  to  pay 
for  online  newspaper  content? 


Have  already 
paid  for 


Source:  The  Nielsen  Co. 
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I  DIGITAL  CLIPPERS  I 


The  top  10  cities  for  printing  online  coupons 


Q4  NEWSPAPER  WEB  SITE  STATS 


O  Atlanta 
O  Tampa,  Fla. 

O  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
O  St  Louis 
O  Minneapolis 


O  Nashville,  Tenn. 

O  Charlotte,  N.C. 

O  Cleveland 
O  Pittsburgh 
<£)  Kansas  City 

Souree:  Coupons.com 


Month 
Oct.  ’09 
Nov.  '09 
Dec.  '09 
04  average 


Unique  audience 
73,202,832 
72,321,986 
70,398,698 
71,974,505 


Active  7o  reach 
37.2 
37.0 
35.9 
36.7 


Page  views 
3,379,073,866 
3,140,440,204 
3,236,818,778 
3,252,110,949 


1 


Source:  Nielsen  Online  on  behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
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In  “Newsonomics,”  Ken  Doctor 
advises  newspapers  to  let' go 
of  the  past,  but  learn  from  it 


THE 


NEWS  WORLD  IS  GONE 


Ken  Doctor  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  newspaper 
industry’s  best  thinkers,  and  at  times  one  of  its  harshest 
critics.  Inlhis  newhook Newsonomics:  Twelve  Trends  That 
Will  Shape  the  News  You  Get,  he  shows  how  newspapers 
got  wher6  they  are  now  —  and  how  they  must  evolve  in 
this  new  digital  decade. 

Doctor  is  the  news  industry  analyst  for  the  research  firm  Outsell,  and 
blop  on  Content  Bridges.  He  was  a  journalist  and  executive  for  21  years  at 
Knight  Bidder,  completing  his  career  as  vice  president/content  services  for 
Knight  Bidder  Digital  when  the  company  was  sold  in  2006. 

In  this  excerpt  from  Newsonomics,  Doctor  chronicles  the  newspaper 
industry  s  missteps  as  they  moved  from  a  near-monopoly  maSs  media  to 
“second-tier  players”  in  a  new  media  world. 


0 


are  far  from  the  leaders  they  were  in  the 
pre-digital  world;  they  often  place  sixth, 
seventh  or  eighth  among  local  readers’ 
go-to  sites. 

The  reading  revolution  is  not  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  content.  Ask  someone 
under  30  what  they  think  of  newspapers, 
and  you  won’t  hear  a  heated  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  them.  Newspapers  to  them  are 
simply  an  anachronism.  Why  would  you 
cut  down  all  those  trees,  put  gas  in  a 
truck  to  deliver  the  papers  and  then  have 
to  settle  for  old  news,  when  you  can 
transport  yourself  to  any  news  or  opinion 
source  on  the  globe,  at  the  click  of  a 
mouse,  or  the  tapping  of  a  few  words 
into  that  ubiquitous  Yahoo  or  Google 
search?  Why  would  you  go  to  a  newspa¬ 
per  or  broadcast  site  that  only  had  news 
from  one  company  when  you  can  go  to 
another  that  offers  hundreds? 


Newspaper  publishers 

told  Wall  Street  and  them¬ 
selves  a  consistent  story  as 
the  Internet  began  making 
an  impact  on  their  busi- 
i  ness  in  the  1990s.  They  were  convinced 
that  as  “the  computer”  became  another 
way  to  access  “their  news,”  they’d  be  the 
center  of  the  new'  medium. 

Conventional  wisdom  was  this:  Of 
course,  as  people  used  the  Web  more, 
they’d  gravitate  to  newspaper  sites,  just 
as  they  had  traditioiially  trundled  down 
their  driveway  to  pick  up  the  paper. 

The  public  talk  among  the  publishers 
made  sense:  judicious  bets,  making  the 
transition,  reasonable  strategies.  The 
message  was  too  easily  accepted  by  Wall 
Street  analysts,  including  Merrill 
Lynch’s  Henry  Blodgett,  whose  drive-by  i 
visit  to  Knight  Ridder  Digital  I  find 
particularly  memorable:  “Don’t  woriy,” 
was  his  message. 

A  very  long  and  agonizing  story  short, 
we  all  should  have  worried. 

As  Americans  keen  on  knowing  what  is 
going  on  in  our  communities,  our  nation 
and  around  the  globe,  we’re  now  on  the 
short  end  of  the  stick.  Online  ad  growth 
for  newspaper  companies  has  slowed  dra¬ 
matically,  and  these  companies  are  stuck 
—  still  dependent  on  old,  dying  print  for 
more  than  85%  of  their  income. 

The  hockey  stick  is  broken,  and  there 
is  no  way  the  new  business  will  support 
anything  approaching  the  level  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  the  old  one  did. 

Roughly  10  years  after  the  emergence  of 
online  sites,  the  battle  is  over  —  and 
newspapers  have  lost.  They’re  second-tier 
players  in  a  world  in  which  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  money  goes  to  the  first  tier. 
Sure,  a  few  national  newspapers  —  The 
New  York  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
The  Washington  Post  —  fare  a  bit  better 
than  the  regional  press,  as  we’ve  seen  in 
our  notion  of  the  Digital  Dozen. 

It’s  a  bitter  lesson  and  the  hardest 
Newsonomics  Law  for  many  to  accept: 

Law  #4  —  The  Old  News  World  Is  Gone. 
Get  Over  It. 

It’s  even  tough  for  me  to  write.  Until  I 
we  accept  that  notion,  though,  we  can’t 
move  on  to  the  tough  job  of  building  the 
new  news  world.  Self-deception  kept 
publishers  —  and  broadcasters  —  fi-om 
_  moving  quickly  enough  to  minimize  the 
damage  of  great  technological  change. 

In  the  immortal  words  of  my  one-time 
associate,  adman  Jerry  Tilis,  who  was 
describing  Knight  Ridder’s  follies  in 
Detroit  —  publishers  more  broadly 
“believed  their  own  b.s.” 


Their  failure  to  acknowledge  the 
mounting  realities  around  them  doomed 
their  businesses,  bringing  them  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  its  edges,  and  crippling  their 
ability  to  compete.  The  story  turned  out 
far  differently  than  they  had  imagined. 
The  rules  and  revenues  of  the  new  news 
won’t  ever  be  the  same  as  those  of  Old 
Media.  We  are  talking  about  two  differ¬ 
ent  worlds,  really  two  different  ecosys¬ 
tems.  One  is  disintegrating  quickly;  the 
other  is  in  an  early  evolutionary  state. 

It’s  not  a  minor  gap  in  velocity. 

Let’s  measure  it  in  dollars,  a  highly 
efficient  way  to  gauge  impact. 

Newspapers  used  to  pull  in  about  20% 
of  all  the  advertising  bought  in  the  U.S., 
topping  out  at  about  $50  billion  a  year. 
That  number  has  dropped  precipitously, 
to  $47  billion  in  2005  to  probably  about 
$36  billion  in  2009.  That’s  a  gap  I’d 
pointed  to  in  a  report  I  wrote  in  mid- 
2006  titled  “Deadline  with  Destiny.”  It’s 
not  that  I  was  prescient.  I  just  followed 
the  numbers  and  the  trends,  the  same 
data  that  news  execs  then  had,  but  put 
too  rosy  a  glow  on. 

Two  revolutions 

Two  revolutions  have  humbled 
once-mighty  Old  Media:  The  Reader 
Revolution  and  The  Advertising 
Revolution.  They  are  distinct,  but  con¬ 
nected,  and  their 
joint  toll  has  been 
astounding  to 
watch. 

The  Reader 
Revolution  is  the 
one  that  usually 
gets  the  most 
blame. 

Consider: 

Americans  con¬ 
sume  just  about 
the  same  amount 
of  news  as  they 
did  10  years  ago, 
about  an  hour  a 
day.  The  huge 
change:  The 
Internet  now 
accounts  for  about 
one-quarter  of 
that  time.  Basic 
addition  and  sub¬ 
traction.  No  one’s 
given  us  more 
time  in  our  lives, 
so  the  more  time  we  spend  online,  the 
less  we  spend  reading  newspapers  and 
watching  TV  news. 

Online  newspaper  and  broadcast  sites 


What  newspapers  missed 

If  the  search  box  today  seems  indis¬ 
pensable  to  our  daily  lives,  that  utility 
eluded  publishers  and  broadcasters. 
Thrust  into  a  “browse  world,”  they 
missed  the  absolute  importance  of  search 
in  finding  the  right  needle  in  the  right 
haystack.  Given  an  opportunity  to  buy 
the  search  company  Kanoodle  in  the 
early  part  of  the  decade  —  before  Google 
got  its  search  stranglehold  —  Tribune, 
Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder 
walked 

away  from  the 
table,  concerned 
about  “overpay¬ 
ing.” 

Even  today, 
“search”  on  most 
news  Web  sites 
is  usually  inferi¬ 
or  to  just  going 
out  to  Google 
and  finding  the 
story  you’re 
seeking. 

The  main¬ 
stream  media 
also  missed 
“aggregation.” 
There  is  no 
iTunes  for  news, 
and  when  it 
comes,  it  almost 
certainly  won’t 
be  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasters  themselves  who 
bring  it  to  us. 

And  most  ironically,  until  very 
recently,  they  missed  currency.  That’s 
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right.  Newspapers,  grown  fat  and  happy 
on  24-hour  news  cycles,  were  slow  to 
instantly  put  up  news  as  they  reported  it 
—  dithering  about  whether  it  would  hurt 
the  print  product  or  give  a  “scoop”  to 
competitors. 

So  engineers  moved  into  that  opening, 
often  scooping  many  news  sites,  which 
“repurposed”  the  news  they’d  printed 
that  morning  online.  Readers  weren’t 
fooled,  and  went  where  the  “news”  was. 

There’s  a  huge  irony  here,  of  course. 
Most  of  the  news  content  on  the  Web 
comes  from  “mainstream  media.”  It’s 
just  being  delivered  in  another  form, 
and  often  on  non-newspaper-owned 
Web  sites  and  various  “newsreaders.” 

Add  it  all  up,  and  in  failing  to  under¬ 
stand  how  consumers  wanted  to  use 
this  glorious  new  medium,  Old  Media 
hemorrhaged  readers  and  viewers. 

Newspaper  circulation  plummeted 
from  about  45%  of  U.S.  households  in 
1998  to  about  35%  of  households  10 
years  later.  Go  back  25  years,  and 
America  produced  63  million  copies  of 
newspapers  a  day.  That  number  was 
down  to  43  million  last  year. 

Impact  of  the  Advertising 
Revolution 

The  reader/viewer  revolution  has 
taken  its  toll  on  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  companies,  but  it’s  small  potatoes 
compared  to  the  other  revolution.  It’s  the 
Advertising  Revolution  that’s  really  driv¬ 
ing  the  industry  into  the  ground. 

Certainly,  advertising  had  seen  its 
challenges  pre-Web.  As  the  Wal-marts 
replaced  ad-dependent  department 
stores,  which  reeled  and  then  consolidat¬ 
ed,  newspapers  and  broadcasters  took  a 
hit.  As  big-box  retailers  replaced  many 
standalone  local  merchants,  ad  contracts 
were  lost  as  well. 

The  digital  change  has  been  of  another 
magnitude. 

The  newspaper  industry  is  taking  in 
almost  $15  billion  less  in  revenue  in 
every  year  compared  to  its  heyday,  with 
most  of  that  lost  money  in  advertising. 
Sure,  some  advertising  was  lost  because 
some  readers  defected  to  Web  reading. 
For  the  most  part,  though,  we’ve  seen  a 
quieter  digital  ad  revolution  that’s  pulled 
tens  of  billions  a  year  from  traditional  ad 
placements  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  on  broadcast  TV. 

Consider: 

*  Online  ad  spending  in  the  U.S.  in 
2008  reached  more  than  $23  billion. 
That’s  up  from  $17  billion  in  2006.  In 


2003,  that  number  was  just  $7-3  billion. 
The  Internet  ad  industry  grew  tremen¬ 
dously  over  the  last  decade,  at  the 
expense  of  traditional  media. 

•  While  newspaper  companies  got 
about  20%  of  the  traditional  overall  ad 
pie,  they  get  no  more  than  12  percent  of 
the  Internet  ad  pie.  Who  gets  the  lion’s 
share  of  Internet  ad  revenue?  The  big 
search-aggregation  companies:  Google, 
Yahoo,  MSN,  AOL. 

•  The  first  and  hardest-hit  segment  of 
advertising:  classifieds.  They  used  to 
produce  as  much  as  40%  of  newspaper 
company  revenues  and  50%  of  profits. 
Now  they  are  reduced  by  more  than  half, 
at  most  traditional  newspapers.  The 
Internet  —  with  Craigslist,  job  matching 
sites,  real  estate  browsing  and  searching 
sites  and  auto  buying  tools  —  has  been 
too  much  for  plain,  old,  very  non-inter- 
active  newsprint.  No  matter  how  hard 
you  press  on  newsprint,  it  won’t  show 
you  panoramic  photos  of  houses  for  sale 
or  change  the  color  of  the  convertible 
you’re  eyeing. 

•  Though  newspaper  companies  saw 
high-growth  rates  for  online  advertising 
until  the  recession,  they  have  now  turned 
negative.  Even  in  the  recovery,  we  see  lit¬ 
tle  chance  that  online  ad  revenues  will 
ever  come  close  to  making  up  for  lost 
print  dollars. 

Why  has  all  this  money  moved  to 
online? 

The  reasons  parallel  the  movement  of 
readers  and  viewers  from  print  and 
broadcast  to  the  Web.  Overall,  the  Web 
just  works  better  for  so  many  advertisers 
than  traditional  media,  doing  more, 
more  easily. 

To  understand  why,  let’s  consider  very 
broad  brush  the  world  of  advertising. 

Businesses  don’t  want  to  advertise. 
They  want  to  sell  stuff.  Advertising  is  just 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  however  those 
means  can  be  tweaked,  the  better  off 
merchants  are. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  publishers 
forgot  that  point.  So  did  broadcasting 
execs.  You  can  hardly  blame  them. 

For  decades  —  most  of  the  adult  lives 
of  these  executives  —  advertisers  and 
traditional  media  had  a  happy  marriage. 
Like  all  long  marriages,  it  wasn’t  without 
its  classic  arguments:  “You’re  overcharg¬ 
ing  me”  on  the  one  hand;  “your  message 
is  the  problem”  on  the  other.  They’d 
patch  over  this  squabbling,  counting 
good  profits  and  good  sales,  and  order 
another  martini. 

Newspapers,  in  particular,  offered  a 
hard-to-refuse  proposition:  the  last  truly 


mass  market.  One  buy,  able  to  reach  a 
majority  of  a  community  —  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  affluent  part  of  it,  as  well  —  on  any 
given  day. 

This  used  to  be  the  cliched  joke  about 
ad  spending  among  advertisers:  “I  know 
half  of  my  money  is  wasted.  I  just  don’t 
know  which  half.”  It’s  been  replaced  with 
one  that  is  chilling  to  those  selling  an 
undifferentiated  mass  of  eyeballs: 
“Actually,  it  turns  out  80%  of  my 
marketing  budget  is  being  wasted  — 
and  now,  finally,  I  know  exactly  which 
80%  that  is.” 

Recall  those  declining  circulation  stats, 
though,  and  how  they’ve  been  declining 
for  decades.  The  mciss-market  reach  has 
slowly  ebbed  away,  now  reaching  down 
toward  30%  levels.  At  the  same  time, 
merchants’  abilities  to  target  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  order  to  pitch  their  products 
and  services  more  finely  —  with  less 
waste  and  at  less  cost  —  were  growing. 

The  risk/reward  shift 

There’s  an  important  principle  at  work 
here,  and  that  brings  us  to  our  second 
big  change.  It’s  the  shift  in  the 
risk/reward  ratio. 

Traditionally,  mass  media  said  to  adver¬ 
tisers:  “We’ve  got  a  huge  audience.  Well 
give  you  access  to  it.  Buy  space  or  time, 
figure  out  your  best  pitch.  And,  oh,  good 
luck  to  you.”  All  the  risk  was  with  the 
advertiser;  the  reward  —  high  ad  pricing 
—  was  with  the  broadcaster  or  newspajjer. 

Gk)ogle  paid  search  is  what’s  called 
CPC  —  cost  per  click.  The  advertiser  only 
pays  when  one  of  us  actually  clicks  on 
the  ad.  Then,  it’s  up  to  the  merchant  to 
convert  that  click  to  a  sale.  CPC  is  only 
the  head  end  of  what  is  the  pay-for-per- 
formance  revolution.  Coming,  though 
still  in  their  infancy,  are  cost  per  action 
(when  somebody  fills  out  a  form  or 
requests  information),  cost  per  call 
(when  a  click  results  in  a  phone  call)  and 
cost  per  acquisition.  Merchants  love  the 
idea  of  cost  per  acquisition  —  only  pay 
when  you  actually  make  a  sale.  Then, 
most  of  the  risk  is  with  the  ad  seller  and 
little  with  the  merchant. 

We’ll  see  lots  of  tug-of-war  as  media 
and  advertisers  argue  over  risk,  reward 
and  pricing.  What’s  clear:  It’s  a  new 
era  in  which  the  technology  of  targeting, 
and  of  measuring  response,  changes 
everything. 


From  Newsonomics  by  Ken  Doctor. 
Copyright  ©  2010  by  the  author  and 
reprinted  by  permission  of  St.  Martin’s 
Press,  LLC. 
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BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


Now’s  the  time  for  newspapers  to  jump  into  mobile  — 
and  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  free  online  content 


STEVE  BUTTRY,  DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNITY  ENGAGE- 
ment  for  the  Washington  metro-area  digital-only  news  project 
backed  by  Allbritton  Communications,  just  can’t  get  his  ^ 
head  around  why  his  former  newspaper  peers  keep  ■ 

focusing  on  the  Web.  It’s  not  that  online  isn’t  important,  "jl 
or  should  not  garner  the  attention  of  publishers.  It’s  that  it’s  getting  Vi 
too  much  attention  at  the  expense  of  the  up-and-coming,  on-the-cusp-  \ 

of-exploding  new  platform  of  mobile.  _  ' 

Content  distribution,  Buttiy 
believes,  is  creeping  away  from 
desktops  and  laptops  to  smart- 
phones  and  other  walk-about 
devices.  In  short,  he  believes  that 
news  organizations  need  to  think 

P'irc'l'  _ 


niFUMI-lurfTWRMl, 


“The  Web-first  push  we  are  hearing 
now,  to  me,  it’s  like  fighting  the  last 
war,”  he  says,  referring  to  generals  who 
apply  tactics  of  the  past  to  fight  wars  in 
the  present.  “I  think  a  news  organization 
that  wants  to  be  successful  in  the  future  is 
going  to  be  focusing  hard  in  the 
coming  years  in  thinking  mobile  first, 
across  the  board.” 

Buttry,  the  former  C3  innovation  coach 
at  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  feels 
so  strongly  about  it  that  he’s  published  a 
mobile  manifesto  that  outlines  ways  news 
organizations  can  embrace  this  platform 
in  the  newsroom  and,  just  as  important, 
in  such  other  departments  as  technology, 
sales,  human  resources  and  financing. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  have  shoved  mobile  to  the  side,  since 
for  several  years  it  has  been  hyped  as  the 
Next  Big  Thing.  This  time  it  looks  like  the 
platform  is  taking  flight,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  Apple’s  introduction  of  the  touch- 
based  iPhone.  “There’s  good  reason  to  be 
skeptical  when  analysts  claim  that,  this 
time,  it’s  different,”  Gartner  Research  ana¬ 
lyst  Andrew  Frank  wrote  on  the  subject  in 
an  August  2009  report.  “Nevertheless, 
thanks  to  Apple’s  redefinition  of  the  cate- 
goiy,  this  time,  it  is  different.” 

Art  Howe,  CEO  of  Verve  Wireless,  a 
company  that  helps  publishers  with 
mobile  applications  and  Web  sites  includ¬ 
ing  the  Associated  Press,  noticed  an 
uptick  in  activity  starting  18  months  ago 
that  has  accelerated.  “The  sheer  number 
of  [advertising]  insertion  orders  has  bal¬ 
looned  since  November  and  every  week 
since,”  he  says.  “Is  that  enough  to  quantify 
it  as  the  year  of  mobile?  I  don’t  know,  but 
it’s  growing  quickly.” 

Research  aggregator  firm  eMarketer 
estimated  in  a  report  on  mobile  content 
that  at  least  68  million  people  in  the  U.S. 
logged  on  to  the  mobile  Web  at  least  once 
a  month  in  2009.  That  represents  29%  of 
all  mobile  phone  users  and  22%  of  the 
general  population.  By  2013,  eMarketer 
forecasts  that  number  will  nearly  double 
to  126  million. 

Or  consider  how  the  adoption  of  the 
iPhone  app  for  The  New  York  Times  has 
lapped  the  Gray  Lady’s  print  circulation. 
During  the  company’s  most  recent  earn¬ 
ings  call,  executives  said  that  more  than  3 
million  people  have  downloaded  its 
iPhone  mobile  app  alone  —  a  number 
that  represents  nearly  twice  its  Sunday 
print  circulation.  The  AP  counts  millions 
who  have  downloaded  its  mobile  applica¬ 
tion  that  segments  news  from  more  than 
1,000  of  the  co-op’s  members  down  to 
ZIP  code  level. 


a  “For  our  business' 
esto  be  consis¬ 
tent  we  felt  that 
people  are  paying 
for  content  in 
newsprint  should 
be  paying  for  it  online.” 


NATO  Booshi 
Afghanistan  Presence  > 


Is  Your  Investing 
Personality  in  DNA?  > 


The  American  Plan 


When  Readers  Think 
Fiction  Is  Real 


—  GORDON  MCLEOD, 

President,  WSJ  Digital  Network 


The  wave  will  impact  newspapiers  much 
sooner  than  later  and  in  the  same  disrup¬ 
tive  ways  of  the  Internet,  analysts  say. 

“We  have  been  talking  about  for  years 
how  online  is  the  Pandora’s  box  —  once  it 
is  open  it  is  hard  to  go  back.  The 
consumer  expiectation  is  it’s  free,”  says 
Michael  Boland,  senior  analyst  and 
program  director  with  BIA  Kelsey,  a 
consulting  firm  that  advises  companies  in 
the  local  media  space.  “In  the  mobile 
world  because  we  are  starting  this  new 
paradigm  and  wave,  is  there  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  something  different?” 


Martin  Nisenholtz  said,  “Once  the  Web 
site  goes  metered”  in  2011,  “we’ll  create  a 
digital  tier  with  one  fee.  At  that  point  our 
Wap  [Wireless  Application  Protocol] 
sites  and  likely  our  applications  will  be 
part  of  the  tier.” 

Some  believe  that  in  the  coming 
months,  other  newspapers  will  begin  to 
start  charging  for  apps.  But  for  the 
moment,  newspaper  executives  are  falling 
back  on  their  habitual  approach  of  hold¬ 
ing  out  to  see  who  can  successfully  make  a 
go  of  it.  “Everybody  is  talking  about  it,” 
says  Verve’s  Howe.  “I  can’t  tell  you  how 
many  conversations  I  have  had  with 
publishers  —  they’re  all  talking  about 
this  and  they’re  all  waiting  for  someone 
to  do  it.  It’s  only  a  matter  of  time.  As 
soon  as  one  has  had  some  success,  others 


Pricing  strategies 
It’s  perplexing  that  for  all  the  renewed 
talk  about  paid  content,  most  mobile 
applications  are  free,  including,  as  of  now. 


f“l  tbink  we 
have  talked 
about 
mobile  for 
so  long.  Our 
numbers 
show  this  is  going  to  be 
where  it’s  important.” 

■—RYAN  DAVIS,  President,  Philly.com 


phillyfcom 
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top  stories 


Delaware  uses  stimulus  to  give 
jobless  'a  leg  up' 

02/22/2010  1:S9  PM 


3  pit-bull  attacks  cause  death, 
mayhem 

0222/2010  1:69  PM 


The  New  York  Times.  The  company 
announced  early  this  year  it  was  rolling 
out  a  metered  model  pay  system  similar  to 
the  one  used  by  the  Financial  Times,  and 
indicated  that  once  the  online  pay  strategy 
is  in  place  the  company  will  charge  for  its 
mobile  site  and  application.  (The  FTs 
mobile  apps  are  free  to  online  and  print 
subscribers,  depending  on  the  package.) 

During  a  paidContent  conference  in 
February,  New  York  Times  Co.  Senior 
Vice  President  of  Digital  Operations 


One  expensive  year  later,  and  papers 
remain  bankrupt 
02/222010  12:06  PM 
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will  follow.” 

At  the  same  paidContent  conference, 
Lincoln  Millstein,  senior  vice  president/ 
digital  at  Hearst  Newspapers,  said  that 
just  because  someone  won’t  pay  online 
doesn’t  mean  they  won’t  purchase  an 
app.  Millstein  cited  one  of  his  good 
friends  who  won’t  buy  anything  on  the 
Web,  and  yet  buys  plenty  of  apps.  “It’s  a 
strategic  mistake  in  thinking  it’s  the 
same  model,”  Millstein  added. 

Or  consider  how  CNN  went  about  its 
mobile  application  —  charging  $1.99.  KC 
Estenson,  CNN.com’s  senior  VP  and 
general  manager,  said  during  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  he  was  surprised  that  his  was  I 
the  first  major  news  organization  to 
charge  for  an  app.  “We  struggled  over  it,” 
he  said,  adding  that  if  the  price  doesn’t 
work  or  the  model  is  a  failure,  they  can 
always  just  adjust  it  down  the  road. 

Time  will  tell  if  The  Wall  Street  I 

Journal! &  experience  will  nudge  other  i 

newspapers  in  the  direction  of  paid  apps. 
The  Journal,  which  has  been  tooting  its  j 
horn  about  its  online  hybrid  pay  strategy,  j 
introduced  its  app  for  free  in  September  ; 
2008  before  turning  around  and  slapping  j 
a  price  tag  on  it  by  October  2009.  j 

Gordon  McLeod,  president  of  the  Wall  j 
Street  Journal  Digital  Network,  says  the  1 
company  allowed  people  to  download  the 
app  for  free  in  order  to  work  out  the  kinks 
and  as  a  way  to  test  acceptance.  The 
Journal,  he  explains,  was  always  in  favor 
of  charging  for  mobile. 

‘We  think  it’s  a  good  idea  or  we 
wouldn’t  have  done  it,”  he  says.  “For  our 
businesses  to  be  consistent,  we  felt  that 
people  who  are  paying  for  content  in 
newsprint  should  be  paying  for  it  online. 
We  don’t  think  a  new  distribution 
platform,  or  in  our  case,  our  app,  is 
different  from  our  sites.” 

The  WS/  mobile  app  costs  $2  a  week 
for  non-subscribers,  $100  for  those  who 
subscribe  to  either  print  or  WSJ.com,  and 
is  free  to  those  who  subscribe  to  the  print 
and  online  editions.  McLeod  wouldn’t 
reveal  the  number  of  downloads  or  the 
split  among  subscribers  and  non-sub¬ 
scribers,  but  he  did  offer  that  the  Journal 
isn’t  seeing  any  cannibalization  among  its 
products.  “People  are  not  just  dropping 
print  or  online  and  just  taking  mobile,”  he 
says. 

The  Guardian  launched  its  iPhone  app 
to  the  tune  of  about  $3.99  in  December, 
and  it  has  been  downloaded  more  than 
100,000  times  since. 

Two  other  newspapers  are  getting 
ready  to  launch  paid  mobile  applications: 
Philly.com,  the  online  home  of  The 


TIMELINE  FOR  NEWSPAPER 
MORILE  SUCCESS 

When  Clyde  Bentley  saw  that  Gartner  Research  was  predicting 
mobile  phones  overtaking  computers  as  the  most  common  Web 
access  device  worldwide  by  2013,  he  took  it  as  a  challenge. 

This  is  a  killer  deadline  —  within  35  months,  the  whole  newspa¬ 
per  industry  needs  to  move  its  emphasis  from  the  static  Web  to  the 
mobile  Web,"  he  wrote  last  month.  “From  17 -inch  displays  to  3-inch 
displays.  From  full  keyboard  and  mouse  to  one-handed  navigation. 
And  you  cani  really  wait  until  the  deal  is  done  if  you  want  to  be  a 
major  player  in  technology.  If  Gartner's  prediction  is  accurate,  news¬ 
papers  really  have  just  18  to  24  months  to  position  themselves  as 
the  leading  news  content  provider  for  mobile  platforms." 

Bentley,  an  associate  professor  at  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  2009-10  Reynolds  Fellow  at  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute,  offers 
this  timeline  —  what  he  calls  a  "hellish  but  doable  schedule"  for  a  newspaper  mobile  strategy-. 


Clyde  Bentley 


February  2010 

•  Gartner  predicts  mobile  will  replace 
PC  in  Web  access  by  2013 

March  2010 

•  Research  the  cell  provider/handset 
type  in  newspaper's  market  area 

April  2010 

•  Key  editors  have  smartphones 

May  2010 

•  Designate  mobile  editors 

June  2010 

•  Post  Mobile  edition  (MWeb)  online 
content 

July  2010 

•  Text-message  alert  systems  activat 
ed;  reader  mobile  phone  numbers 
collected 

August/September  2010 

•  Train  news  and  ad  staff  on  mobile 
potential 

October  2010 

•  Have  apps  for  iPhone,  Android, 
BlackBerry  and  Symbian 

November/December  2010 

•  Offer  mobile  coupons  via  text  and 
mobile  Web 

January  2011 

•  Ready  to  receive  mobile  voice,  text 
and  image  submissions  from  the  public 

February  2011 

•  Reporters  have  phones  that  can 
capture  image,  video  and  sound-  and 
deliver  it  to  the  home  office 

March-April  2011 

•  Integrate  mobile  content  and 
commerce:  Bar  code  advertising, 
ticket  sales 


May-June  2011 

•  Optimize  MWeb/app  editions  that 
take  advantage  of  GMS,  return  text, 
text-to-voice  delivery 

July- August  2011 

•  Provide  niche  M-news:  Smoke- 
break  wraps,  during-game  scores, 
pre-commute  weather 

September-October  2011 

•  Offer  location-based  feature  stories, 
videos,  ads 

November  2011 

•  Link  readers  into  mobile  social  net 
works  with  “find  friends  nearby"  ability 

January  2012 

•  Newspapers  take  the  lead  as  top 
mobile  news  provider 

February-March  2012 

•  Provide  just-in-time  comics,  mobile 
games 

April-May  2012 

•  Provide  mobile  guide/help/find 
services 

June-July  2012 

•  Offer  full-length  books  and  long- 
form  features  for  mobile  reading 

August-September  2012 

•  Provide  augmented  reality  stories 
and  ads 

October-November  2012 

•  Offer  Web-enabled  handsets  as 
subscription  premiums 

December  2012 

•  Integrate  mobile  and  online 
newsroom  operations 

January  2013 

•  More  people  access  the  Web  by 
mobile  than  by  PC 
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j  j  Philadelphia  Irupiirer  and  Philadelphia 
I  Daily  News,  and  The  Bakersfield 
j  i  Californian. 

'  Philly.com  launched  its  mobile- 
I  enabled  Web  site  back  in  2007.  At  the 
I  time,  it  garnered  about  11,000  page 
I  views  a  month,  says  Philly.com  President 
Ryan  Davis.  By  January  2010  it  counted 
I  3  million  page  views  and  400,000 
I  unique  users.  The  site  has  partnered  with 
'  Verve  and  is  set  to  roll  out  a  mobile 
j  application  in  March. 

;  Philly.com  plans  to  charge  for  its 
I  application  for  an  amount  yet  to  be 
; :  determined.  As  Davis  sees  it,  the  value  of  a 

I  mobile  app  is  letting  people  access 

i  content  at  their  fingertips.  The  app  will 
■  cany  general  news,  but  there  is  an  oppor- 

j  tunity  to  go  beyond  that  and  develop  more 
applications  covering  specific  subjects  like 
!  1  high  schools,  sports  and  restaurants. 

Bakersfield  plans  to  launch  roughly  a 
half-dozen  apps  for  various  platforms 
and  chcirge  99  cents  for  the  download, 
j  i  “The  money’s  not  going  to  be  falling  out 
j !  of  the  sky,”  cautions  Logan  Molen,  the 

I I  Californian's  chief  oprerating  officer.  “I 
want  to  set  a  value  on  it.  It’s  more  of  a 
long-term  pxrsition.  People  who  buy  an 

j  app  are  more  likely  to  sprend  more  time 


with  it  and  find  more  value  in  it.” 

Build  it,  and  they  will  come 

The  AP,  which  has  seen  its  app 
blossom,  is  still  letting  preople  download 
it  for  free.  More  than  3  million  preople 
have  the  AP  app  on  their  smartphones, 
and  its  WAP-enabled  site  gamers  more 
than  55  million  page  views  a  month. 

“We  see  this  as  a  very  strategic  space,” 
says  Paul  Caluori,  the  AP’s  director  of 
client  services.  “Mobile  advertising  in 
2009  was  not  a  huge  number.  When  you 
look  at  the  number  of  mobile  phones  out 
there  and  what  they  can  do,  it’s  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  to  get  on  it  and  get  on  it 
early.” 

The  news  cooprerative  wants  to  build 
up  a  base  before  tbe  advertising  dollars 
start  to  flow  into  the  platform.  But  isn’t 
this  the  same  strategy  newspapers 
applied  online  —  and  then  came  to 
I  regret?  (Many  newspapjers  did  charge  for 
access  in  the  veiy  early  days  of  the  "Net.) 

Jim  Kennedy,  AP’s  vice  president  and 
director  of  strategic  planning,  doesn’t 
think  histoiy  is  in  danger  of  repjeating 
itself.  “The  mistake  was  not  the  first  step, 
to  try  and  build  an  audience,”  he  says  of 
newspap)ers  not  charging  for  online 


content.  “It  was  not  trying  to  build  the 
model  out  beyond  that.” 

Mobile-first  proponent  Buttry  agrees, 
and  believes  that  news  organizations 
should  focus  on  helping  advertisers  help 
their  businesses.  One  of  his  suggestions: 
developing  an  app  that  tracks  the  deliv¬ 
eries  of  a  local  pizza  chain.  The  goal,  he 
says,  is  to  build  apps  that  deliver  value. 
“I’m  not  against  charging  for  an  app,”  he 
stresses.  “We  are  early  in  the  app  world, 
and  paid  apps  are  getting  some  audience. 

I  would  be  really  cautious  about  charg¬ 
ing.” 

The  adoption  by  consumers  is  there, 
but  Madison  Avenue  is  still  lagging  — 
pjerhaps  even  more  reason  to  start  build¬ 
ing  a  subscription  model  for  mobile. 

Over  a  five-year  pjeriod  starting  in 
2008,  mobile  advertising  revenue  was 
about  $160  million.  The  growth  rate  is 
expjected  to  increase  sharply,  up  to  $3.1 
billion  by  2013,  according  to  BIA/Kelsey. 
Boland  says  the  recession  has  taken 
some  of  the  fuel  out  of  mobile  advertis¬ 
ing’s  growth:  “What  we  have  seen  so  far 
are  large  advertisers  and  agencies  doing 
mostly  what  they  do  online  —  banner 
ads.” 

Look  to  the  following  year  for  the  dam 
to  break,  one  analyst  says.  “The  major 
inflection  pwint  is  2011,  when  we  expiect 
advertisers  to  increase  mobile  spjending 
as  part  of  an  overall  long-term  shift 
toward  digital  marketing  channels  that 
optimize  reach,  targeting  and  accounta¬ 
bility,”  Gartner  analyst  Andrew  Frank 
wrote  last  year. 

The  Bakersfield  Californian's  Molen 
says  that  for  now  the  paper  has  one 
mobile  advertiser  sponsoring  SMS  alerts 
—  but  he  expects  that  will  change:  “We 
have  lines  in  the  water.  We  will  get  what 
we  can  once  we  launch  the  apps  and  push 
heavily  an  app  sponsorship.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  meanwhile, 
has  doubled  its  ad  revenue  from  mobile 
compared  to  last  year.  McLeod  says  the 
dollars  are  becoming  substantial,  thanks 
to  campaigns  like  click-to-call  or  sponsor¬ 
ships  from  such  advertisers  as  Lexus. 

Philly .corn’s  Davis  says  that  too  many 
people  use  mobile  devices  for  it  not  to  be 
a  major  focus  among  advertisers.  “I  think 
we  have  talked  about  mobile  for  so  long,” 
he  says.  “Our  numbers  show  this  is  going 
to  be  where  it’s  important.  We  know  we 
need  to  be  there  for  our  audience.  As  the 
audience  grows,  there  are  many  advertis¬ 
ing  opportunities  that  will  follow.”  a 
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SYNDICATES 


Hecho  en  Los  Estados  Unidos 


U.S,  Spanish-language  newspapers  offering 
more  syndicated  material 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

For  years,  Spanish-language  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  mostly  relied  on  syndicates  from  Spain 
and  Mexico  to  provide  content  they  weren’t  generating 
themselves.  And  those  syndicates  remain  important. 
At  Tribune  Co.’s  daily  Hoy  in  Chicago,  for  instance, 
the  wire  service  EFE  of  Spain  is  used  for  hard  news  from  Latin 
America.  The  Mexico  City  newspaper  El  Universal  provides 
occasional  features  and  sports  packages.  Agenda  Reforma,  whose 


parent  company  publishes  dailies  in 
several  Mexican  cities  including  Mexico 
City  and  Monterrey,  provides  wire  news 
—  and  the  all-important  horoscopo. 

In  fact,  Hoy  General  Manager  John 
Trainor  says  the  paper  was  a  little 
worried  when  it  prepared  to  drop  the 
highly  popular  but  high-priced 
horoscope  self-syndicated  by  Walter 
Mercado,  a  flamboyant  cape-wearing 
figure  who  is  a  sort  of  Latin  American 
Liberace  of  astrology. 

Hoy  replaced  Mercado  with  a  quirky 
horoscope  from  Agencia  Reforma  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  certain  “Shanti,”  who  not  only 
predicts  how  the  day  will  go,  but  lists 
the  “favorite  apostle”  or  “how  you  kiss” 
or  “what  your  co-workers  think  of  you” 
by  astrological  sign. 

“When  we  changed  we  thought  we’d 
get  a  lot  of  calls,  but,  no,  it  was  seamless,” 
Trainor  says.  “Readers  were  happy  with 
the  quality  of  what  they  were  getting.” 

As  the  number  and  quality  of  Span¬ 
ish-language  newspapers  increases  in 
the  United  States,  the  papers  are  not 
just  buyers  of  syndicated  materials  — 
they  are  also  sellers. 

“I  think  there’s  a  changing  interest  in 
the  material,  in  the  content  mix  that 
reflects  the  sort  of  changing  content 
different  companies  are  providing.  Just 


like  ourselves,  we’re  syndicators,  but 
we’re  also  consumers  in  the  market,” 
says  Alberto  Vourvoulias.  “Everyone  is 
basically  syndicating  to  everyone  else  — 
it’s  a  big  syndication  party.” 

As  corporate  executive  editor  of  im- 
preMedia,  Vourvoulias  oversees  the 
tremendous  amount  of  content  that 
feeds  a  company  that  is  not  only  the 
largest  publisher  of  Spanish-language 
newspapers  but  second  only  to  Univi¬ 
sion  in  the  size  of  the  Hispanic  audience 
for  its  multimedia  information  and 
entertainment.  Much  of  that  content  is 
available  for  syndication. 

“We  syndicate  everything  from  print 
sections  and  mini-magazines  to  individ¬ 
ual  articles  to  multimedia  content,” 
Vourvoulias  says.  ImpreMedia  might  be 
best  known  for  its  entertainment  news¬ 
paper  supplement  La  Vibra. 

But  increasingly  what  it  is  producing 
for  syndication,  and  sometimes  buying 
from  other  content  providers,  are 
multi-media  packages  oriented  around 
events  ranging  from  entertainment  top¬ 
ics  such  as  the  Oscars  or  Fashion  Week 
in  New  York  City  to  sporting  events 
such  as  highly  anticipated  boxing 
matches  or  the  quadrennial  mega-event 
for  Latin  America,  the  World  Cup. 

“You  make  the  biggest  impact  on 


packages  tied  to  a  certain 
event,”  Vourvoulias  says.  “That  is  where 
most  people  are  most  interested  in 
supplementing  whatever  they  do  have 
with  additional  material.” 

As  a  customer,  impreMedia  generally 
buys  the  same  syndicated  material  for 
all  its  properties  unless  there  is  a  strong 
local  reason  to  pick  an  alternative.  Espe¬ 
cially  for  its  newspapers,  impreMedia  is 
as  demanding  a  customer  as  it  faces  in 
its  role  as  syndicator. 

“What’s  clear  for  us  is  clear  for  all 
newspapers:  We  know  space  on  the 
page  is  more  of  a  premium  than  ever,” 
Vourvoulias  says.  “So  unless  it  really 
adds  value  for  readers  and  is  a  really 
popular  feature,  it  needs  to  compete 
vvdth  other  really  cool  things.  Newspa¬ 
per  is  a  more  expensive  neighborhood 
that  you  have  to  be  able  to  justify  living 
in.  So  all  licensed  content  comes  under 
that  constant  examination.” 

In  syndication,  of  course,  the  seller 
with  unique  content  has  the  advantage, 
and  impreMedia  says  it  continues  to 
invest  resources  in  developing  its  own 
unique  content.  Adds  Vourvoulias,  “The 
more  we  produce,  the  less  space  we  have 
for  licensed  material  or  syndicated 
content  on  the  print  side.”  a 
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CALIFORNIA 

JeffLight 

Jeff  Light  has  been  appointed  vice  president  and 
editor  of  The  Sari  Diego  Union-Tribune.  Light, 
49,  has  been  with  The. Orange  County  Register 
and  its  parent  Freedom  Communications  since 
1993,  most  recently  serving  as  vice  president  of 
interactive.  Before  that  he  was  deputy  editor  of 
the  Register's  Web  site,  and  also  served  as  the  ed-^ 
itor  overseeing  both  the  paper’s  content  arid  that  of  its  23  community 
newspapers.  Light  was  a  member  of  the  Register’s  team  that  won  a 
1996  Pulitzer  Prize  for  investigative  reporting,  and  led  investigative 
teams  that  were  Pulitzer  finalists  in  2004  and  2005.  He  succeeds 
Karin  Winner,  who  retired  at  the  end  of 2009. 


i  ALABAMA 

*  I  Geni  Certain  has  been  named  managing 
j  editor  of  The  Daily  Home  in  Talladega. 
Certain  served  The  Anniston  Star  as 
managing  editor  and  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  Consolidated  Publishing’s  online 
department  in  2000. 

CALIFORNIA 
Francesca  Lewis  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  of  advertising  at  The 
Sacramento  Bee.  Lewis  has  served  as 
head  of  advertising  for  the  Ventura 
County  Star. 

I  INDIANA 

I  Bill  Hanson  has  been  appointed  publisher 
j  of  The  Evening  News  in  J effersonville. 

Previously,  Hanson  served  as  publisher 

I I  of  The  Times-Tribune  in  Corbin,  Ky. 

1 1  Justin  Rumbach  has  been  named  manag- 
!  ing  editor  for  The  Herald  in  Jasper. 


Rumbach  has  worked  for  the  Herald 
since  2006,  and  most  recently  headed 
its  photo  department. 

KANSAS 

Newton  Kansan  Publisher  Ken  Knepper 
has  additionally  been  named  publisher 
of  The  McPherson  Sentinel.  Knepper  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Newton  Kansan 
since  2007.  He  succeeds  Gary  Mehl. 
McPherson  Sentinel  Advertising  Manag¬ 
er  Joni  Regnier  will  now  also  serve  as  the 
Kansan’s  advertising  manager.  She  has 
been  with  the  Sentinel  for  three  years. 

Steve  Curd  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Leavenworth  Times.  Curd  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  of  The  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  Independence,  Mo.,  and  will 
retain  that  position.  Dale  Brendel  is  the 
Times’ new  general  manager  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Previously,  he  served  as  the 
Examiner’s  general  manager. 


MICHIGAN 

Lori  Kilchermann  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Sentinel-Standard  of  Ionia.  She 
most  recently  was  assistant  managing 
editor  at  The  Journal-Standard  in 
Freeport,  Ill. 

Steve  Dorsey  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  for  research  and  development 
for  the  Detroit  Media  Partnership. 
Dorsey  most  recently  served  as  deputy 
managing  editor  for  presentation  and 
innovation  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

MINNESOTA 

John  Rash  has  joined  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis. 

Rash  has  been  a  part-time  Star  Tribune 
editorial  writer  since  2008,  and  is 
leaving  his  position  as  senior  VP/ 
director  of  media  analysis  for 
advertising  firm  Campbell  Mithun. 

MISSOURI 

Phil  Cobb  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Maryville  Daily  Forum. 
Cobb  joined  the  paper’s  advertising  staff 
in  2000  and  was  named  advertising 
manager  in  2006. 

NEW  YORK 

Richard  L.  Berke  has  been  named  national 
editor  at  The  New  York  Times.  Previous¬ 
ly,  he  was  an  assistant  managing  editor. 
He  succeeds  Suzanne  M.  Daley,  who  wall 
now  serve  as  a  correspondent  writing 
about  Europe.  Stuart  Emmrich  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Sunday  and 
Thursday  Styles  sections.  He  previously 
served  as  travel  editor. 

Gordon  Lee  Jones  ill  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  of  advertising  sales 
for  USA  Today.  Jones  served  as  senior 
VP/sales  and  marketing  for  Newsday 
Media  Group/Cablevision,  and  was 
senior  VP/national  sales  for  print  and 
digital  for  Tribune  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Tony  Yonko  has  been  named  director  of 

finance  for  the  Times  Publishing  Co., 

parent  company  of  the  Erie  Times- 

News.  He  most  recently  served  as 

controller. 


The  Post-Crescent  of  Appleton 
was  named  the  state’s  Daily 
Newspaper  of  the  Year  in  the 
Wisconsin  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 


test  receiving  45  awards  in 
four  categories.  Sioux  City 
Journal  Publisher  Ron 
Peterson  and  Amy  Duncan, 
publisher  of  the  Indianola 
Record-Herald  &  Tribune, 
have  been  named  2010 


Master  Editor-Publishers 
by  the  Iowa  Newspaper 
Association. 


Merle  Baranc/.yk,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Mountain 


Mail  in  Salida,  Colo.,  and 
president  of  Arkansas  Valley 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been, 
honored  as  the  Colorado 
Press  Association’s  2010 
Newspaper*Person  of  the 
Year. 
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StreamFold  opens  up  markets 
to  newspaper  printers 

The  new  StreamFold  quarterfold  system  enables  newspaper  producers 
to  accept  external  jobs  and  make  better  use  of  their  production  capacity. 
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The  rebirth  of  the  quarterfold 
The  quarterfold  is  back  and  experienc¬ 
ing  a  renaissance  in  the  form  of 
StreamFold,  a  new  development  from 
Ferag.  Publishers  and  printers  in  the 
newspaper  market  have  expressed  a 
need  for  such  a  solution,  and  Ferag 
developed  StreamFold,  adapting  the 
process  to  the  increased  demands  for 
speed  and  flexibility  with  all-new  func¬ 
tions  and  components. 

Quarterfold  becomes  a 
selling  point 

One  application  area  for  StreamFold  is 
the  production  of  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  inserts. 

Newspaper  houses  are  seeking  jobs 
from  outside  in  the  marketplace  in  order 
to  maximize  capacity  and  tap  into  new 
sources  of  revenue.  Success  in  acquir¬ 
ing  such  jobs  is  often  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  a  quarterfold  function. 
Not  every  printing  machine’s  folder 
delivery  is  suitably  equipped,  but 
StreamFold  comes  in  as  a  cost-effective 
and  flexible  solution. 


StreamFold  and  its  versatility 
For  online  processing  with  direct  infeed 
of  the  products,  StreamFold  can  be 
integrated  into  any  Ferag  system  via 
UTR  conveyor  technology.  For  offline 
production,  the  JetFeeder  hopper  is 
used. 

The  mobile  quarterfold  component  can 
be  hooked  up  to  any  Ferag  delivery  sta¬ 
tion,  enabling  StreamFold  to  be  fed  from 
any  printing  machine  folder  delivery 
that’s  been  linked  into  the  mailroom  via 
UTR  conveyor. 

For  subsequent  processing  of  the  fold¬ 
ed  products,  StreamFold  is  open  to  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  Ferag  system.  In 
addition  to  transport  to  a  JobStack  com¬ 
pensating  stacker  via  ascending  belt 
comes  bundling  on  the  MultiStack  sys¬ 
tem,  while  a  further  option  is  winding 
onto  MultiDisc  units  in  preparation  for 
the  inserting  process. 

Low  speeds  despite 
high  performance 

The  new  StreamFold  quarterfold 
process  is  smudge-free  and  delivers 


high  quality  and  an  exact  fold.  Thanks  to 
a  lateral  correction  at  the  inlet,  quarter¬ 
fold  production  is  possible  with  either  a 
leading  or  trailing  lap.  The  maximum 
thickness  of  the  unfolded  products  is 
100  pages.  With  high  paginations,  the 
W-foid  takes  account  of  any  paper  dis¬ 
placement.  Products  can  be  processed 
in  sizes  ranging  from  Berlin  to  Northern 
format. 

Ferag  specifies  a  processing  speed  of 
60,000  cph. 

A  new  addition  to  the 
added-value  portfolio 
Coldset  printing  machines  achieve  a 
high  printing  quality  that  op  ens  up  new 
markets  to  newspaper  producers. 
StreamFold  is  another  link  in  Ferag’s 
added-value  chain. 


ferag. . . 


StreamFold  runs  at  60,000  cph.  Thanks  to  the  processing  of 
products  in  the  copystream,  the  speed  of  the  separate 
copies  stays  low  in  relation  to  the  overall  production  per¬ 
formance. 


The  StreamFold  quarterfold  process  gives  newspaper  print¬ 
ers  access  to  new  market  segments. 


wrh  marketing. ..Making  News  Every  Day. 

WRH  Marketing  is  an  international  organization  providing  worldwide  solutions  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  over 
twenty  subsidiaries  located  around  the  world,  WRH  Marketing  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  WRH  Walter  Reist  Holding 
AG,  and  the  sister  company  of  the  Ferag  organization.  WRH  Marketing  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  service  and  parts  for 
Ferag  systems  and  distributies  products  in  North  America  through  Goss  International  Corporation  and  also  represents  over 
one  hundred  leading  graphic  art  manufacturer's  products  as  well  as  comprehensive  support  services. 


PLUS 


VALUE  + 

Increasing  Existing  Equipment  Performance  is  Smart  Business. 


WRH  Marketing  Americas  '  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  31 50  Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrenceville  NJ  08648 
Tel  +1  856  842  0600  www.wrh-marketing-americas.com  E-Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 


SERVICE  &  SUPPORT  FOR  YOUR  FERAG  SYSTEM 


RESTORE,  DOMINO,  and  DOMINO-Lite  Service  Plans  - 
Optimize  your  investment,  inaease  productivity  with  onsite 
senrke,  discounted  spare  parts,  even  available  convenient 
monthly  payments.  Replace  worn  components,  drive  and 
control  systems,  adjust  conveyors,  and  perform  recommended 
upgrades,  even  put  your  conveyor  back  under  warranty. 


Comprehensive  Support  Programs  including  Upgrades  and  Spare 
Parts  for  fully  warranted  OEM  fit  and  function.  Use  our  online 
eShcyj  for  maximum  efficiency  and  convenience  for  ordering 
parts  and  our  full  line  of  consumables  including  Bottom  Wrap, 
Strapping  Material,  and  Thermal  Paper. 


Our  modular  training  programs  aeate  opportunities  for 
custorhized  instfyctbn.  In  addition  to  training  at  our  spedalized 
facility  in  Switzerland,  we  can  provide  onsite  training  on  your 
installed  equipment 


Installaticxi  modifications  and  commissioning  are  seamlessly 
integrated  with  minimal  down  time  in  a  comprehensive 
support  package  that  maximizes  productivity  and 
ensures  longevity. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.wrh-marketing-americas.com. 
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Reasons  to  Outsource 
Distribution  Operations 
Right  Now. 


1.  Control  your  costs. 

Outsourcing  distribution  lets  you  take  advantage  of  the  operational  efficiencies  of  a  distribution 
specialist  like  PCF,  while  retaining  control  over  results.  It  also  helps  you  shift  the  responsibility 
of  managing  real  estate,  labor,  energy  and  other  areas,  so  you  can  reallocate  resources  and 
better  control  your  costs. 

2.  Reduce  your  risk. 

Outsourcing  reduces  your  exposure  to  investment  risk.  By  leveraging  the  ongoing  investments 
in  infrastructure  and  technology  that  companies  like  PCF  are  already  making,  you  are  able  to 
protect  your  own  investment  dollars.  You  can  then  redirect  these  resources  to  areas  offering 
more  opportunity  for  growth. 

3.  Leverage  best  practices. 

Benefit  from  distribution  best  practices,  which  PCF  has  developed  from  over  25  years  of 
sen/ing  multiple  publications  across  the  country.  Efficient  and  effective  logistics  and  managerial 
processes,  world-class  software,  and  a  strong  commitment  to  service  have  translated  into 
consistent  results  and  customer  satisfaction  -  from  both  publishers  and  their  subscribers. 

4.  Protect  your  key  assets. 

Outsourcing  lets  you  recapture  your  teams'  talent  and  time,  which  are  your  most  valuable 
assets  for  future  growth.  By  removing  some  of  the  daily  operational  distractions,  your  teams 
are  better  able  to  focus  on  realizing  the  exciting  growth  opportunities  that  lie  ahead. 


PCF 


www.pcfcorp.com 

Partner  with  PCF,  the  distribution  services  experts,  currently  serving  over 
60  publications  nationwide.  Call  1-877-PCF-6668  or  visit  www.pcfcorp.com 


DISTRiBunON  EFnCIENCY  MEANS  KNOWING 
EVERY  BACK  ROAD  BUT  NEVER  TAKING  SHORTCUTS. 


Visit  PCF  at 
AmericaEast2010 

Booth  44 


WE’LL  TAKE  IT  FROM  HERE.  PCF 


www.pcfcorp.com 


Home  &  Office  Deliveries  I  Bulk  &  Retail  Distribution  I  Zoned  &  Special  Programs 
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^VISION  DATA 

Your  base  for  successful  growth  in  the  multi-media  world! ! ! 

Successful  media  companies  are  being 
built  on  a  strong  base  that  combines: 

•  Solid  accounting 

•  A  time-proven  reputation  for  reliability 

•  A  well-planned,  cutting-edge  program  of  innovation 

Vision  Data  can  provide  all  three  of  these  elements. 

As  today’s  progressive  publishers  enter  the  media  environment,  they  realize  staying  as  they  are 
is  to  move  backwards.  The  only  way  to  be  successful  in  the  future  and  move  forward  is  to 
embrace  change,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  is.  Change  for  the  sake  of  change  can  be  dangerous 
but  positive  change  for  a  purpose  must  be  built  on  a  strong  base. 

Vision  Data’s  motto:  ^"Strong  accounting  driving  marketing”  has  never  had  so  much  meaning  as 
now.  As  we  enter  this  new  age  with  new  media  models  emerging  almost  daily  and  smaller  profit 
margins  growing  the  importance  of  ROl,  Vision  Data  has  kept  ahead  of  the  industry  curve  on 
important  trends  and  is  constantly  re-investing  in  innovation: 

•  Vision  Data  offers  hosted  system  configurations  with  full  security,  redundancy 
and  with  or  without  hot  backup,  in  addition  to  the  standard  local  server  model. 

•  Vision  Data  offers  backup  repository  services 

•  Vision  Data  has  now  deployed  its  state-of-the-art  graphical  Circulation  Management 
system. 

•  Vision  Total  Advertising,  a  single  system,  single  database  design  for  all  advertising 
sales  management,  has  created  substantial  new  CRM  and  campaign  management 
functionality,  as  well  as  a  whole  list  of  new  features  with  more  being  added  weekly. 

•  Vision  Classified  Pagination  and  Vision  Retail  Ad  Layout  handle  both  Quark 
and  InDesign  production  systems. 

•  Vision  Web  Suite  is,  understandably,  the  fastest  growing,  fastest  changing  and  the  most 
powerful  group  of  products  Vision  Data  has  ever  developed.  See  the  facing  page  for  a  few 
of  the  innovations  developed  for  the  rapidly  expanding  VisionWeb  Suite. 


www.vdata.com 


sales@vdata.com 


518.434.2193 


I 
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Solid  Innovation  for  growing  your  multi-media  ROI... 

•  VisionWeb  Commercial  Account  Management  allows  commercial  accounts  to  sign  into  their 
account,  review  and  print  past  statements,  review  ads  scheduled,  directly  re-schedule  previously  run  ads,  and 
pay  bills  via  credit  card. 

•  Vision  Web  Links  expand  the  advertising  reach  of  your  advertisers  by  adding  new  print  and  online 
revenue  channels  to  your  media  company.  Vision  Data  currently  has  over  50  different  links  by  our 
customers...  that’s  50  new  potential  revenue  streams. 

•  Single  entry  multi-media  combo  sales  packaging  creates  packages  of  things  for  you  to  sell  like  a 
display  ad  with  color,  20  line  ads  and  an  on-line  banner  for  $2000/month.  The  rep  only  has  to  enter  the 
package  name  and  it  will  default  a  price  for  the  total  package  to  billing,  with  each  item  listed,  but  appearing  as 
a  single  package  price  on  the  statement. 

•  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry  is  driven  by  Vision  Total  Advertising’s  single  database  and  rating 
engine  for  seamless  integration  with  web  and  print  products  in  a  user-friendly  web  window. 

•  Fielded  Data  Entry  for  single  step  classified  ad  creation  by  inside  reps  for  national  or  regional  search 
engines  as  well  as  print  products. 

•  Per  impression  billing  for  web  ads  charges  customers  for  the  view  count  of  their  ad  rather  than  for  a 
fixed  number  of  days/weeks,  from  the  same  single  rate  table  that  also  bills  print  and  other  advertising. 

•  Vision  Do-it-yourself  Ad  Builder  ad  placement  portal  for  local  businesses  features  a  full  menu  of 
various-sized  ad  formats  and  artwork.  The  customer  just  fills-in  the  blanks  with  copy  and  their  proof  will  be 
forthcoming.  Available  shortly  to  enhance  your  system. 

•  VisionWeb  Display  Order  Entry  allows  field  sales  reps  and  business  owners  to  submit  online  or  print 
ad  orders,  transmit  copy  and  artwork  directly  to  the  production  department  and  transmit  relevant  billing 
information  to  the  accounting  department.  Available  shortly  to  enhance  your  system. 

•  VisionWeb  Subscription  Management  is  the  first  step  toward  subscription  management  in  the  age  of 
E-Books,  which  currently  allows  a  subscriber  to  manage  their  own  subscription  24  hours  per  day,  including 
starts,  complaints,  vacations,  moving  notifications  and  online  payments  via  credit  card.  Currently  available 
for  both  3GL  and  graphical  versions  of  Vision  Circulation  Management  for  print  or  web,  with  more  new 
features  and  fulfillment  add-ons  coming  in  the  near  future. 

•  New  Development  and  Innovation,  a  top  priority  at  Vision  Data  -  Every  month,  thousands  of 
dollars  are  re-invested  by  Vision  Data  in  order  to  make  all  Vision  systems  stronger  and  more  flexible  to  meet 
and  anticipate  the  changing  needs  of  our  current  and  future  customers. 

If  you’re  planning  on  growing  your  media  company,  you  definitely  need  to  take  a  look  at 
how  Vision  Data  can  fit  in  as  your  primary  software  systems  provider  in  the  world  of 
new  and  changing  media.  We’d  like  to  meet  with  you  and  discuss  the  possibilities  for 
our  mutual  future. 


www.vdata.com 


sales@vdata.com 


518.434.2193 
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Phone:800-887-1615  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Fax:866-605-2323 
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Newspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Brokers'  Newspaper  Brokers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  ThoM  Who  Demand  Excallance! 
WWW.ICAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twiner  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  6t  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspaper,  Magazine  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email;  Infb^KamenGroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Merge.s  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  ft  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  1 1510-4719 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


ROCK  SOLID 
TRANSACTION 


BHOKtRACt  •  APHRAIiAL  •  CONSULTING  •  SINCt  1923 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations'Sales-Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


F 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

Z3T"  3:0  Ve?2c.,  .'.ay  S.:e  'CO 
3::  =■  e-  3-Sc6'D 
9'6-525-3393 
.e“g,Dneci  spa.'tie's  zz"' 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of  ?' 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal,  ' 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale.  j 

Call  today  for  a  cxinfidential  discusskm  or,  ^ 
for  mae  ^formation,  visit 

jpme(liapartners.coiii  : 

Mergers  *  Acquisitions  *  Valuadoas  . 


KNOWiriXOt  •  EXPERIENCE  •  INTEGRITY 


NATIONAlTflEDIA 
ASSOC»VfES 

Newspaper  brokers  &  Appraisers 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  fiiee  consultation. 


TboiBas  C.  BoKtke 
(S80)421-%M 
boHtko-'a  bolidK).coni 


AO 


iinini.iittlMilntdlisiln.con 


Edward  M.  Aadenon 
(417)  336-3457 
brokcrcdl'iFaol.coa 


Leader  In  Sale  fj” 
of  Community 
Newspapers  ijpa 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300  TedBKkvit 

Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Oallas,  TX  75225 
www.rickenbachermedia.com 


E&P 


CiASSIHiO  ADS 
I 


PLACE 

YOUR  AD  BY: 

PHOMK: 

800-887<1615 

FAX: 

866-605-2323 

EMAIL: 

dassifhds9aditoranclpublishar.com 
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Phone:800-887-1615 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:866-605-2323 


Features  Available 


Features  Available 


EXmi  EXTRA!  READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT! 


Call  me  about  an 
exciting  proposal  that  could 
generate  tremendous 
advertising  revenue 
for  your  newspaper. 
Call  Robert  Barrows. 

R.M.  BARROWS,  INC. 

Advertising  &  Public  Relations 

650-344-1951 

www.barrows.com 


PLAY  YOUR  LAST  SIX! " 
XXX-??-????  " 

Builds  circulation  for  print  newspapers 
on  the  advertiser's  dime.  Promotion 
adapts  my  successful  casino  marketing 
to  print  newspaper.  (831)758-2565 
johncaldwellmktg@sbcglobal.net 


EefF 

CLASSIFIEDS 

Th«  M«iw*piip«r 
industry's  mssting 
pines  sines  10841 


For  more  information  on  how 
we  can  help  you  promote  your 
business,  call  Jon  Sorenson  at 
1-800 -887-1 61 S 


FOR 

PRESSES 

•  5-1 1  unit  Goss  Urbanites 

•  9-unit  Goss  SC  press 

•  8-unit  Goss  Community 

•  JAROIS  flying  autopasters  '02 

•  5  AMAL  2002  pasters 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 

•  5-unit  Harris  1650  press 


SALE 

PACKAGING  EQUIPMENT  ' 

•  Quipp  high  speed  SLS  1000  24;2 
inserter 

•  Quipp  model  501  narrow  stackers 

•  Rima  RS  109  quarter  stacker 

•  Viper  bottom  wraps 

•  Dynaric  strappers 

•  Muller  Martini  5:1  inserter 

•  Muller  Martini  335  stitcher  trimmer 
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O'Melveny  &  Myers  llp 


HMi 


Editor  -  Litigation  Department 

O'Melveny  &  Myers  LLP.  a  values  driven  law  tirm  with  14  offices  worldwide,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  Editor  to  work  in  the  Firm's  Litigation  department.  This  position 
can  be  located  in  any  of  our  California  or  New  York  offices;  Los  Angeles,  Century  City, 
Newport  Beach,  Silicon  Valley,  San  Francisco,  New  York  or  Washington  DC. 

This  position  offers  an  exciting  opportunity  for  an  experienced  journalist  to  work 
alongside  top  lawyers  throughout  the  firm  on  client  briefs  and  communications,  ensuring 
the  delivery  of  quality  services  to  our  clients.  Responsibilities  include:  working  closely 
with  lawyers  to  edit  legal  documents  and  communications,  and  develop  content  plans 
that  integrate  with  client  objectives:  managing  the  revision  and  approval  processes 
for  legal  content,  ensuring  consistency  with  lawyer  needs  and  strategies:  acting  as  a 
resource  for  questions  regarding  content  and  style:  proofreading  content  for  legal  sfyle; 
communicating  clearly  in  all  lawyer  (and  client)  interaction,  while  anticipating  challenges 
and  suggesting  solutions  to  n^s  that  arise:  and  planning,  outlining,  and  delivering 
legal  writing  and  editing  training  for  lawyers  via  webex  and  live  training  sessions. 

Requirements  Include  a  minimum  of  5-7  years  of  journalism,  editing  and  writing 
experience,  ideally  in  a  large  newspaper  or  publishing  company.  Must  be  able  to 
organize  legal  documents  and  communications  in  a  clear,  concise  manner,  consistent 
with  the  Firm's  standards  of  quality.  Strong  research,  writing,  and  analytical  skills, 
solid  editorial  judgment,  strong  attention  to  detail  and  proofreading  experience  are 
required  Proven  leadership  skills  and  demonstrated  ability  to  successfully  Implement 
ideas  ate  required.  Must  have  strong  written  and  oral  communication  skills,  as  well 
as  strong  project  management  skills,  with  the  ability  to  meet  deadlines  and  balance 
multiple  pre^ts  simultaneously  Solid  interpersonal  skills,  with  the  ability  to  interact 
with  alt  levels  of  lawyers  and  staff,  are  imperative.  Proficiency  with  Microsoft  Office 
applications  is  required;  public  speaking  experience  is  preferr^.  A  Bachelors  degree 
in  Journalism,  English,  Communications  or  a  similar  major  is  required;  an  advanced 
degree  is  preferred. 

The  firm  offers  an  excellent  benefits  package. 

For  conskferatbn,  please  submit  your  resume  to  hr@omm.com. 

We  wifi  respond  to  candidates  who  closely  meet  our  qualifications. 

Visit  us  atwnww.omm.com 


'  *-•  —  EOE  M/FID/V,  No  phone  inquiries.'please. 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY. 


URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
V15D,  V25,  V30:  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
DAUPHIN 


FOR  SALE:  5/u  GOSS  COMMUNITY  SSC  w/ 
double  parallel  SSC  folder;  1998  stacked 
NEWS  KING;  4/u  HARRIS  V25;  1998  CVM 
ST320/40  automatic  vertical  stacker  &  QMS 
counter 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)648-7750 
E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


HMD  IT...BIIY  IT...SBJ.  IT 

in  E&P’s  classifieds 

Phone:  800-887-1615  •  Fax:  866-605-2323 
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What  newspapers  can  do  when  ad  agencies  won’t  pay  up 


BY  LOUISE  D.  PHELPS 


There’s  always  been  a  love/hate  relationship 
between  newspapers  and  advertising  agencies.  Sales 
directors  love  the  unexpected,  inbound  insertion  order 
that  comes  in  over  a  fax  machine  placing  an  order  for 
eight  full  pages  —  but  they  hate  the  fact  that  the 
account  executives,  the  “AEs”  at  ad  agencies,  typically  discourage 
direct  contact  between  the  newspaper  and  the  ad  client. 

But  there  may  be  a  need  for  a  new  paradigm  when  it  comes  to  the 
financial  relationship  that  has  existed  for  decades  between  these 


two  parties.  The  rapid  decline  in 
newspaper  revenues  leads  to  lost  com¬ 
missions,  and  ad  agencies  are  shutting 
down  or  failing  —  a  phenomenon  seen 
more  often  these  days  on  the  local  and 
regional  level.  One  day,  insertion  orders 
are  coming  in;  the  next,  the  agency  is 
gone  or  has  filed  for  bankruptcy. 

Last  summer,  16  different  media 
companies  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the 
South  Carolina  Lowcountry  were 
affected  when  a  major  agency  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  filed  for  bankruptcy. 
The  firm  was  the  agency  of  record  for  a 
regional  bank. 

According  to  its  president,  the  bank 
had  been  regularly  paying  its  bills  to  the 
agency  and  refused  to  double  pay  to 
make  local  media  whole.  It  said  that  the 
contract  for  all  its  ads  with  local  news¬ 
papers,  TV  and  radio  stations  in  the 
market  was  between  the  agency  and  the 
media  outlet  —  not  the  bank. 

It’s  an  example  of  the  need,  perhaps, 
for  a  new  contractual  relationship  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  their  advertisers. 
Should  the  contract  also  be  signed  by 
the  advertiser,  requiring  them  to  accept 
financial  responsibility  if  the  agency 
fails  to  pay? 

And  then  there’s  the  age-old  problem 
of  ad  agencies  slow-paying  media.  Any¬ 
one  who’s  been  anywhere  close  to  the 


CFO’s  office  at  a  newspaper  has  experi¬ 
enced  payments  from  ad  agencies  large 
and  small  that  can  average  from  60  to 
90  days,  or  worse.  Generally  the  client 
pays  its  bills  to  the  agency  the  month 
after  the  ads  have  run,  but  the  agencies 
historically  don’t  turn  around  and  pay 
media  in  a  timely  fashion. 

When  times  were  flush, 
newspapers  could  float  the 
agencies.  We  had 
sufficient  receivables  and 
profit  margins,  so  even  if 
a  significant  portion  of 
our  cash  flow  was  coming 
from  agencies,  we  were 
fine.  But  with  tightening 
margins  —  or  losses  — 
this  practice  by  the 
agencies  just  adds  to  the 
burdens  news  companies 
are  facing. 

Simply  put,  agencies  have  been  float¬ 
ing  their  businesses  off  of  the  backs  of 
newspapers  and  other  media  companies 
for  years  —  and  now  we’re  barely  afloat. 
The  bottom  line:  We  need  to  get  paid  on 
a  more  timely  basis. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  our  company 
opened  dialogues  with  local  ad  agencies 
on  this  topic,  and  were  able  to  reach 
very  cooperative  agreements.  Our  expec¬ 
tation  was  that  we  should  be  paid  within 


10  business  days  after  the  agency  re¬ 
ceives  payment  from  the  client  —  plenty 
of  time  to  deposit  the  check,  enter  it  into 
their  A/R  system,  and  cut  us  a  check. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  owners  of  local  ad 
agencies  are  part  of  the  local  business 
community,  often  running  the  agency 
themselves  —  and  they  realize  that  if 
local  media  go  out  of  business,  where 
will  they  place  ads? 

For  those  regional  agencies  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  string  us  out,  we  made  it  clear 
that  once  their  balance  hit  75  days  we 
were  going  directly  to  the  client  on  the 
issue,  no  matter  the  consequences. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  such  a  scenario 
to  occur.  After  repeated  calls  on  late 
payments  to  a  large  agency  in  Florida 
handling  both  the  creative  and  place¬ 
ment  for  large  advertiser  our  market, 
we  called  the  client. 

At  first,  our  customer’s  young  market¬ 
ing  director  was  almost  perturbed  at 
being  bothered  with  the  issue  —  until  we 
told  them  that  we  had  spoken  to  several 
other  media  companies  in  town  who 
were  also  not  getting  paid,  that  they  were 
hearing  the  same  excuses  about  paying 
later  or  that  the  check  is  in  the  mail,  but 
it  never  arrives. 

In  fact,  our  region’s  main  print  daily 
newspaper  was  about  to 
cut  the  advertiser  off,  and 
the  marketing  director 
was  not  even  aware  there 
was  a  payment  problem. 

Within  a  day,  the  dy¬ 
namics  changed  dramati¬ 
cally.  The  marketing 
director  called  back  with 
many  thanks,  came  to  new 
agreements  with  their 
agency  about  its  expecta¬ 
tions  of  when  bills  for  their 
ads  would  be  cleared  up, 
and  we  got  paid. 

As  our  underlying  business  and 
revenue  models  are  changing,  it’s 
appropriate  that  this  important  part 
of  our  financial  health  gets  put  up  on 
that  table  of  issues  to  address.  (I 

Lou  Phelps  is  editor  and  publisher 
q/’Coastal  Empire  News  in  Savannah. 
She  is  also  president  of  Phelps,  Cutler  Ssl 
Associates,  Consultants  to  Media. 
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YOU'LL  BE 
SEEING  GREE 


America  East  brings  money  into  your  pockets  with 
low  costs  and  high  return  on  investment.  Exhibitors 
will  reach  clients  and  grow  sales  leads  while  attendee 
wiH  find  solutions  and  make  connections.  AM  in  one^ 
convenient,  inexpensive  location. 


Through  our  innovative  educational  sessions,  we 
provide  answers  and  ideas  for  leaner  and  greener 
nevvs  companies.  Whether  it's  revenue-generating 
opportunities,  mobile  strategies,  sustainability  programs 
or  improved  efficiencies,  we  have  the  sessions  and 
presenters  you  need.  And,  on  our  show  floor,  more  than 
100  companies  offer  the  latest  products  and  services 
to  enhance  your  success. 


Whether  you  work  for  a  media  company  or  an 
industry  supplier,  you  should  be  in  Hershey, 
March  15-17,  for  this  regional  conference  and 
trade  show.  Eor  more  information  about  attending 
or  exhibiting  at  America  East,  visit  www.americo- 
east.com  or  phone  (717)  703-3000. 


eT'ca-i 


THE  HERSHEY  LODGE,  hkERSHEY,  PA 


i 


Sponsored  by  America  East,  Editor&Publisher, 
Suburban  Newspapers  af  America  and 
13  state  press  associatians. 


Save  the  Dates! 


EDirORtfPUBLISHER  - 

INTERACTIVE(MEDIA 

CONFERENCE  &  TRADESHOW 


June  15-17, 2010  I  Hard  Rock  Hotel  &  Casino,  Las  Vegas,  NV 


Join  executives,  editors  and  publishers  from  leading  media 
Web  sites  at  this  renowned  forum  for  an  in-depth  discussion  of 
critical  new-media  challenges  facing  traditional  media  companies. 


- ^ 

THIS  EVENT  WILL  ALSO  FEATURE: 

Honoring  the  best 
media-company  Web  sites 

Online  entry  at  www.eppyawards.com 
Deadline:  Friday,  March  12,  2010 
V _ _ _ ^ _ 

Online  repistration  coming  soon  to: 

www.lnteractiveMediaConference.com 

For  general  inquiries  or  registration  questions, 
please  e-mail  marsha@thestoltmangroup.com 
or  call  (609)  588-8703. 

For  IMC  Sponsorship  or  Exhibit  Information: 

Charles  McKeown,  Publisher 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com  |  (646)  654-5120 
Betsy  Maloney 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com  |  (301)  656-5712 
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